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To  THE  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
OF  German; 

When,  in  December  1931,  through  the  adoption  of  a  revised 
constitution,  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German  was 
established  on  a  broad  national  basis,  I  believed  that  my  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  its  affairs  was  ended.  During  the  preceding  years  the 
responsibilities  of  a  sort  of  spokesman  for  our  central  and  western 
territories  had  fallen  upon  me,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
possible  harmony  and  co-operation  along  national  lines  I  had  ac¬ 
cepted  them.  But  when  this  objective  seemed  attained  and  when  in 
Professor  Fife,  my  predecessor  in  the  office  of  your  president,  the 
Association  secured  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  of  our  members,  I  thought — and  shall  I  say,  hoped? 
—that  the  end  of  my  immediate  services  in  behalf  of  the  Association 
had  come.  You  have  willed  otherwise;  and  two  reasons  have  decided 
me  to  accept  your  mandate.  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  unapprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  confidence  you  expressed  and  the  honor  you  conferred 
upon  me  by  electing  me  to  be  your  president  for  1933,  and,  secondly, 
I  felt  that  my  previous  identification  with  the  interests  of  our  more 
western  territories  might  enable  me  to  secure  a  larger  adherence  to 
the  Association  from  those  parts  of  the  country  which  thus  far  are 
only  inadequately  represented  in  our  membership. 

My  first  appeal  therefore  as  your  president  is  really  not  addressed, 
as  stated  at  the  head  of  this  page,  to  our  members,  but  rather  to 
those  who  should  be  with  us,  but  have  thus  far  not  joined  our  ranks. 
They  should  remember  that  the  strength  and  influence  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  like  ours  cannot  be  realized  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  the  selection  of  officers,  not  even  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  vigorous  organ  of  publication,  nor  by  a  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  nucleus  of  members  in  a  special  part  of  the  country.  Its 
strength  and  influence  must  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  unanim- 
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ity  with  which  all  those  directly  concerned  in  its  aims  and  purposes 
identify  themselves  with  the  movement  and  lend  it  their  support. 
Not  only  do  we  as  individual  teachers  of  German  need  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  organization,  but  this  central  organization,  if  it  is  to  function 
successfully  in  the  interests  of  all,  needs  in  turn  as  its  active  and 
contributing  members  every  individual  teacher  of  German  who  is 
properly  interested  in  his  own  professional  self-improvement,  in  the 
effectiveness  of  his  work  in  the  classroom,  and  in  the  recognition  ac¬ 
corded  to  his  subject  in  the  national  educational  scheme  as  a  whole. 

Compelling  as  these  reasons  for  organization  and  co-operation  are 
at  all  times,  they  have  special  weight  under  such  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  as  those  surrounding  our  work  at  the  present  time.  More  than 
ever  theorists  and  administrators  are  in  search  of  possibilities  for 
economy  and  curtailment.  More  than  ever,  therefore,  will  every  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum  be  measured  by  rigid  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  achievement.  This  challenge  we  can  hope  to  meet  success¬ 
fully  only  if  we  unite  our  forces,  first  as  language  men,  then  as 
representatives  of  the  modern  languages,  and  finally  as  teachers  of  a 
special  language.  The  last,  as  far  as  German  is  concerned,  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  in  our  Association,  and  no  teacher,  conscious  of  his 
responsibility  for  his  own  work  and  for  the  group  to  which  he  belongs, 
should  think  it  does  not  matter  whether  just  he  joins  or  stays  out¬ 
side.  Every  individual  counts — as  gain  or  as  loss,  and  not  only  as 
individual  gain  or  loss,  but  as  gain  or  loss  for  the  common  cause. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in  connection 
with  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  at 
Yale  University  on  December  28,  was  a  marked  success  in  every  way 
and  engendered  in  those  participating  in  it  high  hopes  for  increasing 
influence  in  the  years  to  come.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  our  total  membership  will  ever  be  able  to 
attend  any  one  of  these  annual  meetings,  and  years  are  bound  to 
intervene  until  such  a  meeting  may  again  be  held  in  the  same 
locality  or  region.  Our  constitution,  therefore,  provides  that  in 
larger  centers  where  a  fair  number  of  German  teachers  are  in  easy 
reach  of  each  other,  they  may  form  local  chapters,  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  may  be  able  to  secure  for  their  membership  some  of 
those  benefits  that  come  from  discussion  and  mutual  intercourse.' 

With  these  facts  and  hopes  in  mind,  I  wish  to  use  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  urge  my  fellow-teachers  of  German  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so  to  become  members  of  the  Association.  The  con- 
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siderations  which  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  many  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  waiting  are  no  longer  valid. 
Our  present  constitution,  with  its  provisions  for  the  equitable  recog¬ 
nition  and  representation  of  our  various  regional  and  other  sub¬ 
divisions,  is  the  tangible  outward  expression  of  that  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  and  of  good  will  that  permeates  our  ranks  and  that  the  oflScers 
of  the  Association  are  eager  to  cultivate.  It  certainly  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  pledge  to  you  my  own  best  efforts  to  serve  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  organization.  Especially  in  the  central,  western,  and 
southern  states  there  are  many  hundreds  of  teachers  who,  in  fairness 
to  their  colleagues  and  in  fairness  to  themselves,  can  no  longer  afford 
to  deny  us  their  support  and  co-operation.  The  Association  needs 
them  as  they  surely  need  the  Association  in  order  that  both  may 
profit  by  that  consciousness  of  strength  that  comes  from  united  ex¬ 
perience  and  united  councils.  The  problems  and  tasks  before  us  are 
numerous  and  serious.  Let  us  all  unite  to  help  solve  them!  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  shall  we  be  enabled  not  only  to  maintain  what  has 
already  been  regained  of  lost  ground,  but  also  to  win  back,  by  dint  of 
ever  better  efforts,  that  place  that  legitimately  should  be  ours  in  the 
field  of  modern  language  teaching  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
our  land. 


A.  R.  Hohlfeld. 


MÖRIKES  MOZARTNOVELLE  IN  IHREM 
KÜNSTLERISCHEN  AUFBAU 

ERICH  HOFACKER 


Anmutige,  köstliche  Bilder  aus  der  Rokokozeit,  die  in  eine 
ergreifende  Stimmung  heimlicher  Wehmut  ausklingen, — eine  Perle 
deutscher  Novellendichtung, — das  Meisterstück  Mörikescher  Er¬ 
zählungskunst,  so  lautet  jetzt  allgemein  das  Urteil  über  Mörikes 
Novelle  “Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag.”  Auch  der  Aufbau  ist 
gerühmt  worden.  Maync  *  spricht  von  Formengrazie,  die  in  der 
deutschen  Literatur  nicht  leicht  überboten  worden  sei;  andererseits 
aber  nennt  er  die  längeren  oder  kürzeren  Einlagen  und  Episoden  an 
sich  zwar  reizvoll  aber  störend.  Er  tadelt  besonders,  dass  Mörike 
streckenweise  einfach  der  beschreibende  Biograph  des  Meisters  sei, 
anstatt  seinen  Charakter  handelnd  sich  entwickeln  zu  lassen.  Die 
folgende  Untersuchung  möchte  nun  zeigen,  dass  diese  Ausstellungen 
nur  zum  Teil  zu  Recht  bestehen,  da  die  Einlagen  sich  bei  näherer 
Betrachtung  zu  einem  kunstvoll  symmetrischen  Bau  zusammen¬ 
fügen  und  da  gerade  die  biographisch  referierenden  Teile  uns  einen 
Schlüssel  bieten  zu  einem  Hauptproblem  der  Erzählung  (wenn  man 
bei  einer  so  lyrisch  gestimmten  Novelle  von  einem  solchen  sprechen 
darf),  nämlich  Mozarts  Verhältnis  zur  gesellschaftlichen  Kultur 
seiner  Zeit. 

Im  echten  Chronistenstil  eines  Cervantes  oder  Kleist  beginnt 
die  Novelle  mit  genauer  Personen-,  Ort-,  und  Zeitangabe,  dann  wird 
uns  das  Zeitkolorit  des  Rokoko  in  der  eingehenden  Beschreibung  des 
Mozartschen  Reisewagens  und  Reisekostüms  veranschaulicht. 
Nach  dieser  von  der  Aussenseite  her  einführenden  Einleitung  be¬ 
ginnt  dann  die  Handlung  gleich  mit  grundlegender  Symbolik.  Auf 
der  Höhe  am  Waldsaum  angekommen  lässt  Mozart  haltmachen. 
Er  steigt  aus  dem  mit  künstlichen  Wohlgerüchen  geschwängerten 
Wagen  (aus  Unachtsamkeit  war  eben  das  Fläschchen  mit  köstlichem 
Riechwasser  aufgegangen),  um  sich  im  Tannendunkel  eines  mäh¬ 
rischen  Gebirgswaldes  zu  ergehn.  Er  hat  die  Alpen  und  das  Meer 
gesehen,  aber  immer  nur  als  romantischen  Hintergrund  mensch¬ 
licher  Gesellschaft  empfunden,  jetzt  spürt  er  zum  ersten  Mal  die 
ursprüngliche  Natur  selber,  die  entstanden  ist  aus  dem  Zusammen¬ 
wirken  kosmischer  Urkräfte,  aus  “Feuchtigkeit  und  Wärmelicht.” 

‘  Harry  Maync,  Eduard  Mörike,  Cotta,  Stuttgart  1902,  S.  320-24. 
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Das  ist  etwas  ganz  andres  als  der  “  Komödienwald,”  oder  der  Prater, 
der  “zwei  Stunden  weit  nach  Kellnern  und  Saucen  riecht.”  Als 
Mozart  dann  wieder  im  Wagen  sitzt  und  in  die  spätsommerliche 
Natur  hinausschaut,  sieht  er  sie  mit  ganz  anderen  Augen  an.  Hier 
endet  das  Vorspiel,  das  auch  landschaftlich  einen  Grundakkord 
anstimmt :  ein  Ausblick  von  der  Höhe. 

Der  erste  Teil  beginnt.  Sie  fahren  jetzt  talabwärts.  Die  Freude 
über  die  Herrlichkeit  der  Erde  und  die  neu  erwachte  Unternehmungs¬ 
lust  machen  bei  Mozart  bald  dem  schmerzlichen  Gefühl  Platz,  dass 
er  sich  von  seinem  gesellschaftlichen  Beruf  zu  sehr  hat  einfangen 
lassen.  Wie  gern  hätte  er  seinen  Blick  einmal  in  die  Weite  des  Him¬ 
mels  gerichtet  (Fernrohr  Episode),  wie  gern  hätte  er  sich  selbst  ein¬ 
mal  mit  der  ganzen  ungehemmten  Empfänglichkeit  eines  Kindes  der 
Natur  hingegeben.  Auf  dieses  eheliche  Gespräch  folgt  ein  biogra¬ 
phisch  referierender  Rückblick  auf  Mozarts  Lebensweise  und  Charak¬ 
ter.  Leider  wird  hier  die  Handlung  in  unkünstlerischer  Weise  unter¬ 
brochen,  um  über  Verhältnisse  zu  berichten,  die  scheinbar  ausserhalb 
des  Rahmens  der  Novelle  liegen.  Warum  wurde  dieser  Teil  bei  der 
Überarbeitung  vom  Dichter  nicht  in  die  Handlung  einbezogen,  oder 
einfach  weggelassen?  Er  muss  etwas  enthalten,  was  Mörike  be¬ 
sonders  wichtig  erscheint,  was  ihm  persönlich  nahe  geht  und  was  er 
nicht  gut  anders  darstellen  konnte.  In  der  Handlung  selbst  er¬ 
scheint  Mozart  als  eine  geschlossene,  in  sich  ausgeglichene  Persön¬ 
lichkeit,  als  “ein  grosses,  echtes  Kind  und  ein  grosser,  echter 
Künstler,  durchdrungen  von  dem  heiligen  Ernst  seiner  Sendung.”  * 
In  diesem  Rückblick  aber  zeigt  sich  der  heimliche  Zwiespalt. 
Mörike  führt  diesen  biographischen  Teil  ein  mit  den  Worten:  “Hier 
drängt  sich  uns  voraus  die  schmerzliche  Betrachtung  auf,  dass  dieser 
feurige,  für  jeden  Reiz  der  Welt  und  für  das  Höchste,  was  dem  ah¬ 
nenden  Gemüt  erreichbar  ist,  unglaublich  empfängliche  Mensch, 
soviel  er  auch  in  seiner  kurzen  Spanne  Zeit  erlebt,  genossen  und  aus 
sich  hervorgebracht,  ein  stetiges  und  rein  befriedigtes  Gefühl  seiner 
selbst  doch  lebenslang  entbehrte. . . .  Des  Mannes  Bedürfnisse  waren 
sehr  vielfach,  seine  Neigung  zumal  für  gesellige  Freuden  ausser¬ 
ordentlich  gross.”  Damit  ist  schon  das  ganze  Problem  gegeben. 
Die  oberflächliche,  geistreiche,  liebenswürdige  Heiterkeit,  und  die 
auf  das  Zierliche,  Abgerundete,  Niedliche  hinzielende  gesellige  Kul¬ 
tur  des  Rokoko  war  ja  der  Nährboden  der  Mozartschen  Musik  und 
seine  Musik  hat  sie  wie  kein  andrer  Künstler  für  alle  Zeiten  verklärt, 
aber  der  Genius  in  Mozart  hat  auch  an  ihr  gelitten.  Der  Kom- 
*  Maync,  ebenda. 
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ponist  spürt,  wie  diese  geniesserische,  bestrickende  Geselligkeit  den 
besten  Teil  siner  Lebenszeit  aufsaugt.  Er  muss  sich  vor  ihr  in  die 
Nachtzeit  flüchten,  um  seinen  schöpferischen  Trieben  leben  zu 
können.  So  wird  seine  Lebenskraft  untergraben.  Er  verfällt  in 
Gemütsdepressionen  und  fürchtet,  dass  ein  früher  Tod  ihn  wegruft, 
noch  ehe  er  die  Gefühlstiefe,  die  in  ihm  ist,  hat  ausschöpfen  können. 
Er  erkennt  nicht,  dass  auch  seine  Reue  über  so  viele  vertändelte 
Stunden  unbewusst  in  seine  Musik  eingegangen  ist.  “  Doch  wissen 
wir,  auch  diese  Schmerzen  rannen,  abgeklärt  und  rein,  in  jenem 
tiefen  Quell  zusammen,  der,  aus  hundert  goldenen  Röhren  springend, 
im  Wechsel  seiner  Melodien  unerschöpflich,  alle  Qual  und  alle 
Seligkeit  der  Menschenbrust  ausströmte.”  Hat  Mörike  hier  nicht 
selbst  seine  eigenen  Gemütsdepressionen  in  seinen  Lieblings¬ 
komponisten  hineingesenkt,  um  sie  dann  zum  eignen  Trost  in 
Mozarts  künstlerischer  Verklärung  wiederzufinden?  Warum  aber 
hat  der  Dichter  dieses  Verhältnis  des  Mozartschen  Genies  zur  gesell¬ 
schaftlichen  Umwelt  nicht  im  Rahmen  der  Novelle,  im  Gespräch 
zwischen  Madame  Mozart  und  dem  Meister  ausgedrückt?  Das 
Alissverhältnis  zwischen  dem  oberflächlichen,  heiteren  Lebensgenuss 
des  Rokoko  und  dem  in  die  Tiefe  strebenden  Genius  ist  ja  den  beiden 
gar  nicht  klar  zum  Bewusstsein  gekommen,  das  konnte  sich  erst  dem 
rückschauenden  Blick  der  Nachwelt  erschliessen. 

Nach  dem  biographischen  Bericht  wird  das  eheliche  Gespräch 
wieder  aufgenommen.  Die  Hoffnungen,  die  Madame  Mozart  auf 
den  Don  Juan  setzt,  werden  in  traulich  drolliger  Weise  dargestellt, 
und  die  Szene  endet  mit  einem  zärtlich  heiteren  Schluss.  Der 
Reisewagen  rollt  nun  im  Tal  in  idyllischer  Landschaft,  Dorf  und 
Schloss  werden  sichtbar.  Die  Handlung  steigt  dann  langsam  zum 
Gipfel  des  ersten  Teils  an;  aus  dem  einsamen  Fremden,  der  bei 
schlechtem  Wein  gelangweilt  in  der  Dorfschenke  sitzt,  wird  der 
bewunderte,  liebenswürdige  Mittelpunkt  einer  fein  gebildeten  Gesell¬ 
schaft.  Geradezu  genial  löst  Mörike  die  Aufgabe,  Mozart  in  die 
gräfliche  Familie  einzuführen,  indem  hier  die  unbewusst  arbeitenden 
Schöpferkräfte  des  Meisters  ihn  mit  diesem  Kreis  in  Berührung 
bringen.  Die  alte  Lindenallee  bildet  den  Übergang  von  der  bäuer¬ 
lichen  Umgebung  zu  dem  wohlgepflegten  Rokokopark.  Die  italie¬ 
nische  Bauart  des  Schlosses  deutet  schon  auf  den  seit  der  Renaissance 
besonders  lebendigen  italienischen  Kultureinschlag  der  höfischen 
Kreise  Mittel-  und  Westeuropas.  Der  Orangenbaum  (er  wird  in 
gemütlichem  Plauderton  Pomeranzenbaum  genannt)  stellt  im 
Unterbewusstsein  Mozarts  vollends  die  Verbindung  mit  Italien  her. 
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und  es  kommt  soweit,  dass  der  Künstler  in’seiner  Geistesabwesenheit 
eine  der  neun  ängstlich  behüteten  Pomeranzen  pflückt,  worauf  das 
Unglück  über  ihn  hereinbricht.  Vom  Gärtner  ausgehend  werden 
wir  stufenweise  höher  steigend  mit  der  gräflichen  Familie  bekannt 
gemacht,  bis  zum  Grafen,  der  in  entsprechend  kräftigen  Tönen  seiner 
Entrüstung  über  den  Eindringling  Ausdruck  gibt.  Nun  aber 
glättet  sich  allmählich  die  Welle  der  Erregung,  da  die  Gräfin  in  dem 
Unbekannten  den  berühmten  Mozart  entdeckt.  Und  umso  höher 
steigt  die  Woge  der  Freude,  wenn  der  Künstler  im  Triumph  ins 
Schloss  eingeführt  wird.  Ein  vorläufiger  Höhepunkt  wird  erreicht, 
wenn  Eugenie  erscheint,  die  bräutliche  Seele,  die  ein  tieferes  Ver¬ 
ständnis  für  die  Mozartsche  Musik  bekundet,  als  alle  andern.  Sie 
singt  aus  Figaros  Hochzeit  die  Arie  Susannas,  “wo  wir  den  Geist  der 
süssen  Leidenschaft  stromweise,  wie  die  gewürzte  sommerliche 
Abendluft,  einatmen.”  Die  Art,  wie  Mozart  ihr  seine  Anerkennung 
ausspricht,  zeigt  ihn  in  seiner  ganzen  Liebenswürdigkeit  und  Güte. 
Von  diesem  Vorgipfel  aus  schreiten  wir  in  der  folgenden  kurzen 
Szene,  die  mit  neuen  Gästen  mehr  äussere  Bewegung  bringt,  wie  auf 
einem  Bergsattel  zur  höchsten  Spitze  hinan:  Mozart  am  Flügel. 
Man  kann  die  von  innen  heraus  in  adliger  Freiheit  erstrahlende 
Mozartsche  Verklärung  des  zierlichen  Rokoko  kaum  treffender  aus- 
drücken,  als  mit  den  Worten  Mörikes:  “Es  war  eines  jener  glän¬ 
zenden  Stücke,  worin  die  reine  Schönheit  sich  einmal  wie  aus  Laune, 
freiwillig  in  den  Dienst  der  Eleganz  begibt,  so  aber,  dass  sie,  gleich¬ 
sam  nur  verhüllt  in  diese  mehr  willkürlich  spielenden  Formen  und 
hinter  eine  Menge  blendender  Lichter  versteckt,  doch  in  jeder  Be¬ 
wegung  ihren  eigensten  Adel  verrät  und  ein  herrliches  Pathos  ver¬ 
schwenderisch  ausgiesst.”  Mozart,  der  von  trostlosen  Reuestunden 
Heimgesuchte,  erscheint  hier  als  das  alles  spielend  beherrschende 
Genie,  und  doch  gehören  beide  Bilder  zusammen  und  geben  einander 
erst  Bedeutung  und  Tiefe. 

Von  diesem  Höhepunkt  aus  verflacht  sich  die  Handlung  all¬ 
mählich  wieder  etwas.  Das  Erlebnis  wird  nach  aussen  hin  abge¬ 
leitet.  Es  wird  über  die  äussere  Erscheinung  des  Meisters  am  Flügel 
gesprochen,  der  Graf  macht  in  seiner  jovialen  Art  Madame  Mozart 
sein  Kompliment  und  dann  geht  man  zu  leiblicheren  Genüssen  in  den 
kühleren,  festlich  geschmückten  Speisesaal.  Aus  dem  anfangs  von 
der  Allgemeinheit  geführten  Gespräch  wendet  sich  die  Aufmerksam¬ 
keit  immer  mehr  Mozart  zu,  der  sich  nicht  nur  als  gewandter 
Plauderer,  sondern  in  der  Art,  wie  er  sein  Jugenderlebnis  erzählt,  als 
Künstler  durch  und  durch  offenbart.  Die  Szene  vom  Orangenbaum, 
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die  man  vor  der  Einführung  Mozarts  ins  Schloss  mehr  von  aussen 
her  beobachtet,  erlebt  man  jetzt  im  Geist  des  Komponisten  von  in¬ 
nen  her  mit.  Auf  diese  mehr  innerliche  Szene  folgt  in  anmutigem 
Wechsel  wieder  eine  mehr  äusserliche:  der  Orangenbaum  wird  her- 
eingetragen  und  seine  Geschichte  ebenso  ausführlich  wie  graziös 
tändelnd  erzählt.  Er  wird  ausdrücklich  ein  “lebendes  Symbol  der 
feinen  geistigen  Reize  eines  beinahe  vergötterten  Zeitalters”  ge¬ 
nannt,  wobei  also  auf  das  Verhältnis  des  Rokoko  zum  Zeitalter 
Ludwigs  XIV,  hingewiesen  wird.  Echt  rokokomässig  wird  auch 
eine  mythologische  Brücke  geschlagen  zwischen  der  Geschichte  des 
Orangenbaums  und  dem  Schicksal  Eugeniens.  Mit  Wein,  Gesang 
und  Tanz,  in  geniesserischer  Lebensfreude  schwingt  der  ganze  erste 
Teil  aus.  Der  Kuss,  den  Mozart  auf  Eugeniens  Lippen  drückt,  ist  in 
diesem  Augenblick  weniger  ein  Siegel  innerer  Seelenverwandtschaft, 
als  ein  Ausdruck  heiteren  Lebensgenusses. 

Hier  endet,  vom  Gesichtspunkt  des  inneren  Aufbaus  betrachtet, 
der  erste  Teil  der  Novelle;  der  zweite  hebt  an  mit  den  bedeutsamen 
Worten:  “Der  Abend  war  herangekommen,  die  Sonne  nahe  am 
Untergehn,”  Es  wird  sich  nun  zeigen,  wie  der  zweite  Teil  fast 
genau  symmetrisch  zum  ersten  aufgebaut  ist.  In  der  Abenddäm¬ 
merung  tauchen  Erinnerungsbilder  leichter  vor  uns  auf.  So  erzählt 
Madame  Mozart  den  Damen  von  ihrem  Gatten.  Wieder,  wie  am 
Anfang  des  ersten  Teils,  dreht  sich  das  Gespräch  um  Mozarts  Ge¬ 
mütsverfassung  und  Gesundheitszustand.  Wieder  ist  davon  die 
Rede,  wie  sich  der  Meister  allzu  gern  fröhlicher  Geselligkeit  hingibt, 
und  wieder  wird  Madame  Mozarts  Gespräch  durch  einen  biogra¬ 
phischen  Exkurs  unterbrochen.  Im  Mittelpunkt  dieser  Betrachtung 
steht  wieder  Mozarts  Verhältnis  zur  höheren  Gesellschaft  seiner  Zeit. 
Im  Holzwarenladen  beobachtet  er  den  Bauer,  der  mit  grosser 
Bedächtigkeit  eine  Peitsche  einkauft:  “Wer  auch  so  glücklich  wäre, 
so  unabhängig  von  den  Menschen!  ganz  nur  auf  die  Natur  gestellt 
und  ihren  Segen,  wie  sauer  auch  dieser  erworben  sein  will!”  ruft 
Mozart  aus.  “  Ist  aber  mir  mit  meiner  Kunst  ein  anderes  Tagwerk 
anbefohlen,  das  ich  am  Ende  doch  mit  keinem  in  der  Welt  ver¬ 
tauschen  würde:  warum  muss  ich  dabei  in  Verhältnissen  leben,  die 
das  gerade  Widerspiel  von  solch  unschuldiger,  einfacher  Existenz 
ausmachen?”  Wieder  erscheint  hier  also  der  Grundgedanke: 
Mozart  durch  Beruf  und  Neigung  dazu  verurteilt,  den  grösseren  Teil 
seines  Lebens  der  verkünstelten,  naturfernen  Rokokogesellschaft  zu 
widmen.  Wieder  endet  nach  dem  biographischen  Bericht  die 
Episode  von  den  Ehegatten  in  versöhnlich  heiterem  Ton. 
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Im  ersten  Teil  kommt  nun  die  umständliche  Einführung  des 
Meisters  ins  Schloss,  dem  entspricht  im  zweiten  Teil  eine  kurze  Ein¬ 
leitung  für  die  Abendgesellschaft.  Dann  folgt  der  erste  Höhepunkt, 
der  wieder  auf  den  zweiten,  höheren  Gipfel  vorbereitet.  Durch  die 
feierliche  Einstimmung  zeigt  uns  Mörike,  dass  es  sich  jetzt  um  eine 
viel  höhere  Offenbarung  des  Genius  handelt.  Er  spricht  von  der 
süssen  Bangigkeit,  die  einen  befällt,  wenn  man  im  Theater  dem  Vor¬ 
hang  gegenübersitzt.  “Der  Mensch  verlangt  und  scheut  zugleich, 
aus  seinem  gewöhnlichen  Selbst  vertrieben  zu  werden,  er  fühlt,  das 
Unendliche  wird  ihn  berühren,  das  seine  Brust  zusammenzieht,  in¬ 
dem  es  sie  ausdehnen  und  den  Geist  gewaltsam  an  sich  reissen  will. 
Die  Ehrfurcht  vor  der  vollendeten  Kunst  tritt  hinzu;  der  Gedanke, 
ein  göttliches  Wunder  geniessen,  es  als  ein  Verwandtes  in  sich  auf¬ 
nehmen  zu  dürfen,  zu  können,  führt  eine  Art  von  Rührung,  ja  von 
Stolz  mit  sich,  vielleicht  den  glücklichsten  und  reinsten,  dessen  wir 
fähig  sind.”  Wie  beim  “Vorgipfel”  des  ersten  Teils  Eugenie  mit 
der  Arie  aus  dem  Figaro  den  Mittelpunkt  bildet,  so  erscheint  sie  auch 
hier  im  Brennpunkt  und  Mozarts  Musik  wird  in  ihrer  Wirkung  auf 
Eugenie  geschildert,  die  ein  so  viel  feineres  Verständnis  für  das 
Wesen  der  Mozartschen  Musik  hat.  Nun  kommt  wieder,  wie  im 
ersten  Teil,  eine  kurze,  mehr  äusserliche  Szene,  die  dann  zum  höchsten 
Gipfel  musikalischer  Offenbarung  hinaufführt.  Der  textliche 
Zusammenhang  wird  den  Zuhörern  kurz  erklärt,  dann  löscht  Mozart 
mit  symbolischer  Gebärde  die  Kerzen  am  Flügel.  Das  Irdische 
wird  ausgelöscht,  der  Weg  geht  in  die  Tiefen  der  Seele  bis  dahin,  wo 
sie  sich  mit  dem  Unendlichen  berührt:  “Wie  von  entlegenen  Ster- 
nenkreisen  fallen  die  Töne  aus  silbernen  Posaunen,  eiskalt,  Mark  und 
Seele  durchschneidend,  herunter  durch  die  blaue  Nacht.”  War  der 
musikalische  Gipfel  des  ersten  Teils  vollkommene  Beherrschung 
und  feinster  Ausdruck,  ja  Verklärung  des  Erlebnisbereichs  des 
Rokokomenschen,  so  hat  hier  der  Durchbruch  ins  Übersinnliche, 
Unendliche  seinen  musikalischen  Ausdruck  gefunden.  Das  Sprengen 
der  Schale  irdischer  Gebundenheit  kommt  schön  in  dem  Bild  zum 
Ausdruck,  das  Mörike  Mozart  in  den  Mund  legt:  “Wenn  das  Eis 
einmal  an  einer  Uferstelle  bricht,  gleich  kracht  der  ganze  See  und 
klingt  bis  an  die  entferntesten  Winkel  hinunter.”  Regierten  im 
ersten  Teil  die  heiteren  Götter  Amor  und  Apollo,  wenn  auch  nur  als 
unwahre  Spielereien  des  tändelnden  Verstandes,  so  herrschen  jetzt 
die  selbsterlebten,  tief  empfundenen  kosmischen  Schauer. 

Folgte  im  ersten  Teil  auf  den  musikalischen  Höhepunkt  die 
gesellige  Tafel,  bei  der  Mozart  aus  dem  Schatz  der  Erinnerungen 
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schöpfte  und  von  der  jugendlichen  Italienreise  erzählte,  so  taucht 
an  der  entsprechenden  Stelle  im  zweiten  Teil  ein  ganz  anderes  Bild 
aus  dem  Strome  der  Erinnerung  auf:  der  Todesgedanke.  Jetzt  ist 
dieser  Gedanke  aber  nicht  mehr  so  Furcht  erregend,  wie  er  am 
Anfang  beim  biographischen  Rückblick  erscheint,  sondern  verquickt 
mit  der  festen  Überzeugung  von  der  Unvergänglichkeit  und  Einzig¬ 
artigkeit  seines  musikalischen  Genies.  Und  nun  kommt  noch  etwas 
Bedeutsames.  Nachdem  Mozart  jene  mächtige  Stelle  aus  dem  Don 
Juan  aus  der  Tiefe  seines  Wesens  heraufgeholt  hatte,  dankte  er  dem 
Genius  seines  Weibchens,  dass  dieser  solange  seine  beiden  Hände 
über  ihre  Stirn  gehalten,  dass  sie  fortschlief  und  ihn  kein  einziges 
Mal  anrufen  konnte.  Denn  diese  Stanzel,  so  treu  besorgt  sie  auch 
für  ihn  lebte,  so  sehr  er  ihr  heiteres  Gemüt  brauchte  und  so  hilflos  er 
auch  ohne  sie  dem  praktischen  Leben  gegenüber  wäre,  ist  eben  mehr 
eine  Martha-  als  Mariagestalt,  und  mit  ihren  praktischen  Zielen  ist 
sie  seinem  in  die  Tiefe  strebenden  Genius  ebenso  verhängnisvoll, 
wie  der  ganze  gesellige  Freundeskreis.  Endete  der  erste  Teil  mit 
ausgelassener  Fröhlichkeit,  bei  Gesang  und  Tanz,  so  heisst  es  in 
bezeichnendem  Gegensatz  am  Schluss  des  zweiten  Teils  beim  Eintritt 
Eugeniens:  “.  .  .  die  Unterhaltung  hob  sich  unversehens  auf  ein 
Neues,  ward  nochmals  ernsthaft  und  bedeutend,  so  dass  der  Kom¬ 
ponist,  eh’  die  Gesellschaft  auseinanderging,  sich  noch  gar  mancher 
schönen,  bezeichnenden  Äusserung  erfreute,  die  seiner  Hoffnung 
schmeichelte.  Erst  lange  nach  Mitternacht  trennte  man  sich; 
keines  empfand  bis  jetzt,  wie  sehr  es  der  Ruhe  bedurfte.” 

Das  Nachspiel:  fröhlicher  Abschied  im  neu  geschenkten  Wagen 
und  wehmütige  Erinnerung.  Der  Grundakkord  von  der  unter¬ 
gehenden  Sonne,  der  am  Anfang  des  zweiten  Teils  kurz  anklingt, 
schwillt  an  zur  ergreifend  wehmütigen  Grundmelodie  des  Finale. 
“Es  ward  ihr  (Eugenie)  so  gewiss,  so  ganz  gewiss,  dass  dieser  Mann 
sich  schnell  und  unaufhaltsam  in  seiner  eignen  Glut  verzehre,  dass  er 
nur  eine  flüchtige  Erscheinung  auf  der  Erde  sein  könne,  weil  sie 
den  Überfluss,  den  er  verströmen  würde,  in  Wahrheit  nicht  ertrüge.” 
Mozart  am  Flügel,  das  waren  die  beiden  Höhepunkte  des  gestrigen 
Tages,  einmal  in  der  festlich  strahlenden  Herbstsonne  und  einmal 
in  nächtliches  Dunkel  gehüllt,  jetzt  ist  der  gleiche  Raum  in  sanft 
grünes  Dämmerlicht  getaucht.  Mozart  ist  fort,  aber  sein  Geist 
schwebt  noch  über  den  Tasten  und  führt  der  Braut  das  alte  Volks¬ 
lied  zu,  als  Vorbote  seines  nahen  Todes: 


Ein  Tännlein  grünet  wo, 
Wer  weiss,  im  Walde  . . . 
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“Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag”  ist  keine  historische  Novelle. 
Es  handelt  sich  hier  nicht  um  den  historischen  Mozart  und  sein 
Verhältnis  zur  Rokokokultur,  sondern  es  handelt  sich  darum,  wie 
hat  der  so  eng  mit  den  schaffenden  Kräften  der  Natur  verbundene 
Lyriker  Mörike  seinen  Lieblingskomponisten  aus  der  Rokokozeit  er¬ 
lebt  und  dargestellt.  In  den  beiden  biographischen  Berichten 
lernen  wir  Mozart  kennen,  als  den  genialen  Künstler,  der  an  seiner 
geselligen  Umwelt  leidet,  weil  er  ihrer  bedarf  und  sie  ihn  doch  von 
den  tiefsten  Quellen  seiner  Inspiration  abzulenken  droht.  Auf  dem 
Gipfel  des  ersten  Teils  hat  der  Künstler  die  anmutigen  Formen  der 
zierlichen  Rokokokultur  mit  seinem  befreiten  Geist  erfüllt,  er 
beherrscht  und  verklärt  sie  zugleich,  auf  dem  Gipfel  des  zweiten 
Teils  aber  hat  er  diese  Formen  durchbrochen  und  ist  zu  den  Ur¬ 
quellen  des  Übersinnlichen  vorgedrungen.  So  erscheint  Mozart  in 
Mörikes  Novelle  zugleich  als  der  Gefangene,  der  Vollender,  Ver- 
klärer  und  Überwinder  des  Rokoko. 
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HIGH  POINTS  OF  REVIEW  IN  GERMAN  GRAMMAR 
LILIAN  L.  STROEBE 

All  teachers  have  to  face  the  sad  fact  that  after  the  summer  vaca 
tion  when  pupils  return  in  September,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
almost  everything  they  had  learned  in  the  preceding  school  year, 
and  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  suffer  especially  from  this 
discouraging  condition;  not  only  forms  and  paradigms  but  pro¬ 
nunciation  as  well  seem  to  have  been  lost  during  the  summer. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  lost  entirely,  they  will  come  back  again,  but 
every  fall,  in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  year  of  German  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  begin  the  school  year  with  a  review.  Of  course, 
reviews  are  always  with  us.  We  could  not  teach  modern  languages 
without  them — the  daily  drill  is  nothing  but  a  review  of  what  has 
been  learned.  Any  good  beginners’  book  has  review  lessons  at 
regular  intervals,  and  there  are  many  review  and  composition  books, 
to  be  used  in  the  second  and  third  years. 

But  these  high  points  of  review  in  German  grammar  serve  a 
slightly  different  purpose.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  tried 
quite  a  number  of  composition  and  review  books,  going  through 
them  lesson  by  lesson,  or  selecting  definite  points  of  grammar,  which 
seemed  most  important.  But,  all  the  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  one  feels  the  need  of  a  more  rapid  review, — only  the  high  points, 
so  to  speak, — in  order  to  bring  back  fluency  and  automatic  control  of 
word  form  and  word  order.  Such  a  rapid  review  of  high  points  does 
not  replace  the  review  book  which  deals  systematically  with  trans¬ 
lation  into  German,  and  free  composition  etc.  It  is  merely  used  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  bring  back  to  the  stud¬ 
ents  the  capacity  of  speaking  German  correctly,  by  covering  essen¬ 
tials  in  a  brief  and  concise  form,  and  by  consolidating  and  making 
effective  what  has  been  learned  once. 

Two  principles  have  been  considered  especially  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  these  e.xercises: 

I.  Review  by  means  of  type  or  model  sentence.  The  rule  can  be 
derived  from  the  given  example  in  the  English  wording  of  the  stud¬ 
ent,  then  sentences,  containing  the  same  grammatical  principle  are 
to  be  formed  by  the  pupils.  The  essential  words  for  such  sentences 
are  given. 

II.  Complete  sentences,  if  possible  a  connected  series,  not  par- 
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adigms  are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  give  the  students  fluency  in  idioms 
and  phrases  used  daily  in  the  classroom  and  in  German  life. 

The  vocabulary  of  these  exercises  is  selected  very  carefully. 
Language  is  made  up  of  short  phrases  and  of  word  groups,  which  can 
be  combined  according  to  what  we  wish  to  say.  The  words  and 
phrases  chosen  here  are  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use,  both  in 
speech  and  in  writing.  They  form  the  absolutely  necessary  mini¬ 
mum  of  an  active  vocabulary  that  is  to  be  mastered  by  any  pupil, 
especially  by  those  preparing  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or  any  other  examinations.  Of  course  no  two  teachers  will 
agree  what  is  of  major  importance  and  what  are  minor  details  in 
grammar,  and  they  will  agree  even  less  on  the  question  of  vocabu¬ 
lary.  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  make 
pupils  learn  and  use  grammatical  terms  in  the  German  language. 
Therefore  no  grammatical  terms  in  German  are  used  in  the  sen¬ 
tences.  Rules  should  be  developed  and  stated  in  the  English 
language,  then  they  should  be  drilled  and  practised  in  German 
sentences,  and  rules  should  be  remembered  with  the  help  of  such 
model  sentences. 

Some  teachers  might  think  that  this  form  of  rapid  review  is 
rather  mechanical  and  dull,  as  no  effort  is  made  to  have  an  interesting 
content.  But  such  exercises  correspond  closely  to  the  daily  scales 
and  finger  exercises,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  people  who 
play  the  piano  or  the  violin.  Such  exercises  on  the  piano  or  violin 
are  deadly  dull  and  utterly  useless,  if  they  are  done  without  thinking 
and  without  effort,  but  they  are  very  stimulating  and  interesting 
if  you  try  to  do  them  better  and  better  every  day — the  same  way 
with  oral  exercises.  They  certainly  give  the  class  much  practice  in 
every  day  vocabulary  and  everyday  phrases,  and  such  an  active 
vocabulary  is  the  absolutely  necessary  foundation  of  all  reading 
knowledge. 

The  exercises  are  meant  especially  for  teachers  who  believe  in 
oral  work  as  the  best  help  toward  a  good  reading  knowledge;  they 
are  not  meant  for  those  teachers  who  believe  in  so-called  “recogni¬ 
tion  grammar.” 

The  exercises  contain  no  material  for  translating  English  into 
German.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  that  accuracy  can  only  be  attained  by 
translation  from  English  into  German,  but  I  am  convinced  that  such 
translation  demands  more  attention,  concentration  and  hard  work 
than  the  very  fashionable  substitutes — like  transformation,  muta- 
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tion,  substitution  and  completion  of  sentences,  given  in  German. 
For  each  lesson  I  write  out  a  few  English  sentences  to  be  translated 
into  German  or  a  few  questions  in  English  to  be  answered  in  German, 
using  the  words  and  constructions  of  the  day’s  lesson.  These  are 
written  on  the  blackboard  by  individual  students  and  corrected  by 
the  class.  Translating,  of  course,  means  not  translating  word  by 
word,  but  idiom  by  idiom  and  phrase  by  phrase.  I  find  that  such 
regular  translation  from  English  into  German,  though  it  might  be 
considered  old-fashioned  by  some  members  of  our  profession,  has  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  the  student’s  mind. 

General  Directions  * 

1.  Learn  the  sentences  by  heart. 

2.  Give  all  the  sentences  (o)  in  the  imperfect,  (b)  in  the  perfect, 
(c)  in  the  pluperfect,  (d)  future,  and  (e)  conditional  tenses. 

3.  Base  a  question  in  the  perfect  tense  on  each  sentence. 

4.  Give  the  sentences  in  the  future  tense  and  link  them  together 
with  dann. 

5.  Give  all  the  sentences  in  the  imperative. 

6.  Form  a  subordinate  clause  of  each  sentence,  beginning  the 
main  clause  with  Ich  denke,  dass  .  .  •  ;  Ich  dachte,  dass  .... 

7.  Combine  the  sentences  with  nachdem,  using  the  pluperfect 
tense  in  the  subordinate  clause  and  the  imperfect  tense  in  the  main 
clause. 

8.  Form  conditional  sentences,  referring  to  the  present  and  the 
past  time. 

9.  Add  one  or  two  suitable  adjectives  to  the  nouns. 

10.  Give  the  sentences  in  the  plural. 

/.  Perfect  with  Sein,  Inversion 

1.  Ich  werde  krank;  jetzt  werde  ich  krank. 

2.  Ich  komme  nach  Hause;  jetzt  komme  ich  nach  Hause. 

3.  Ich  bleibe  zu  Hause;  jetzt  bleibe  ich  zu  Hause. 

4.  Ich  bin  wieder  gesund;  jetzt  bin  ich  wieder  gesund. 

5.  Ich  gehe  in  die  Schule;  jetzt  gehe  ich  in  die  Schule. 

II.  Strong  Verbs  and  Word  Order  in  Subordinate  Clause 
essen,  ass,  gegessen,  isst;  eat.  schlafen,  schlief,  geschlafen, 
schläft;  sleep. 

lesen,  las,  gelesen,  liest;  read,  sitzen,  sass,  gesessen,  sitzt;  sit. 

*  It  is  self  evident,  that  not  all  these  directions  can  be  followed  with  all  the 
sentences.  They  are  meant  to  be  suggestions  only  of  what  can  be  done  with 
sentences  of  this  kind. 
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1.  Wir  essen  in  dem  Esszimmer,  weil  es  gross  ist. 

2.  Wir  schlafen  in  dem  Schlafzimmer,  wo  das  Bett  ist. 

3.  Wir  sitzen  in  dem  Wohnzimmer,  wo  es  warm  ist. 

4.  Wir  lesen  in  dem  Lesezimmer,  wo  das  Licht  ist. 

III.  Dative  and  Accusative.  Rest  and  Motion 

1.  1.  Der  Vater  geht  über  den  Berg,  in  das  Dorf,  hinter  die 
Kirche. 

2.  Der  Knabe  läuft  an  den  Fluss,  durch  die  Wiese,  auf  den  Weg. 

3.  Vor  dem  Haus  auf  der  Bank  in  der  Sonne  sitzt  die  Gross¬ 
mutter. 

4.  In  dem  Schloss  auf  dem  Stuhl  in  dem  Zimmer  ist  das  Kind. 

II.  1.  Der  gute  Vater  geht  über  den  hohen  Berg  in  das  kleine 
Dorf  hinter  die  alte  Kirche. 

2.  Mein  guter  Vater  geht  über  meinen  hohen  Berg  in  euer  kleines 
Dorf  hinter  eure  alte  Kirche. 

3.  Gute  Väter  gehen  über  hohe  Berge  in  kleine  Dörfer  hinter 
alte  Kirchen. 

III.  sitzen,  sass,  gesessen;  wo?  dat. — sit. 
setzen,  setzte,  gesetzt;  wohin?  acc. — place, 
liegen,  lag,  gelegen;  wo?  dat. — lie. 

legen,  legte,  gelegt;  wohin?  acc. — lay. 
stehen,  stand,  gestanden;  wo?  dat. — stand, 
stellen,  stellte,  gestellt;  wohin?  acc. — place,  put. 

Ich  lege  die  Kreide  auf  das  Pult;  jetzt  liegt  sie  auf  dem  Pult.  Ich 
weiss,  dass  sie  darauf  liegt. 

Ich  legte  die  Kreide  auf  das  Pult;  jetzt  lag  sie  auf  dem  Pult.  Ich 
weiss,  dass  sie  darauf  lag. 

Ich  habe  die  Kreide  auf  das  Pult  gelegt;  jetzt  hat  sie  auf  dem  Pult 
gelegen.  Ich  weiss,  dass  sie  darauf  gelegen  hat. 

1.  Er  setzt  das  Kind  unter  den  Baum.  2.  Sie  stellt  sich  an  den 
Tisch.  3.  Wir  legen  das  Blatt  in  das  Buch. 

IV.  Comparison  of  Adjectives 
alt,  älter,  am  ältesten,  der  Älteste. 

Hier  ist  der  hohe,  der  höhere,  der  höchste  Baum. 

Ich  habe  den  hohen  Baum  gern.  Ich  habe  den  höheren  Baum  lieber. 

Ich  habe  den  höchsten  Baum  am  liebsten. 

Ich  weiss,  dass  der  hohe,  der  höhere,  der  höchste  Baum  hier  ist. 

Ich  weiss,  dass  ich  den  hohen  Baum  gern  habe.  Ich  weiss,  dass  ich 
den  höheren  Baum  lieber  habe.  Ich  weiss,  dass  ich  den  höchsten 
Baum  am  liebsten  habe. 
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1.  Die  kurze  Strasse.  2.  Ein  naher  Weg.  3.  Mein  langer  Brief. 
4.  Dieser  grosse  Hund.  5.  Das  alte  Buch.  6.  Kalte  Milch. 

V.  Separable  Verbs 

fortgehen,  ging  fort,  ist  fortgegangen — go  away, 
sich  anziehen,  zog  sich  an,  hat  sich  angezogen — put  on. 
abholen,  holte  ab,  abgeholt — meet  (at  the  station), 
vorlesen,  las  vor,  vorgelesen — read  aloud. 

Weil  er  gut  vorliest,  hören  wir  ihm  gern  zu. 

Weil  er  gut  vorlas,  hörten  wir  ihm  gern  zu. 

Weil  er  gut  vorgelesen  hat,  haben  wir  ihm  gern  zugehört. 

Weil  er  gut  vorgelesen  hatte,  hatten  wir  ihm  gern  zugehört. 

Weil  er  gut  vorlesen  wird,  werden  wir  ihm  gern  zuhören. 

Wenn  er  gut  vorläse,  würden  wir  ihm  gern  zuhören. 

1.  Weil  sie  jetzt  fortgeht,  kommt  er  gleich  zurück.  2.  Da  ich 
spät  ankomme,  holt  er  mich  am  Bahnhof  ab.  3.  Wenn  ich  den 
Mantel  anziehe,  setze  ich  auch  den  Hut  auf.  (als  in  the  past  tenses). 
4.  Wenn  (whenever)  die  Strassenbahn  anhält,  steigen  die  Leute  aus. 

VI.  Passive 

eingeladen  werden,  wurde  eingeladen,  ist  eingeladen 
worden 

a.  1.  Jetzt  werde  ich  von  ihm  auf  morgen  eingeladen. 

2.  Die  Einladung  wird  von  mir  angenommen. 

3.  Er  wird  von  ihm  angegriffen. 

4.  Etw'as  Interessantes  wird  von  euch  erzählt. 

5.  Mir  wird  erlaubt,  auszugehen. 

b.  Der  Schüler — übersetzen — der  Satz. 

Ein  übersetzender  Schüler — ein  übersetzter  Satz. 

Der  Satz  hätte  von  dem  Schüler  übersetzt  werden  sollen. 
Man  hätte  den  Satz  übersetzen  sollen. 

1.  Der  Knabe — schreiben — der  Brief. 

2.  Die  Frau — absenden — das  Paket. 

3.  Das  Kind — essen — der  Apfel. 

4.  Der  Lehrer — entschuldigen — der  Schüler. 

5.  Die  Studentin — lesen — das  Buch. 

VII.  Modal  Auxiliaries 

1.  Ich  darf  tun,  was  erlaubt  ist  (permission,  right). 

2.  Ich  soll  tun,  was  recht  ist  (moral  obligation). 

3.  Ich  mag  tun,  was  angenehm  ist  (desire,  choice). 

4.  Ich  will  tun,  was  leicht  ist  (strong  wish,  intention). 
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5.  Ich  muss  tun,  was  befohlen  ist  (necessity,  compulsion). 

6.  Ich  kann  tun,  was  möglich  ist  (possibility,  ability). 

I.  Heute  sollte  ich  spazieren  gehen.  Today  I  ought  to  take  a 
walk.  Gestern  hätte  ich  spazieren  gehen  sollen.  Yesterday  I 
ought  to  have  taken  a  walk. 

II.  1.  Gestern  hätte  ich  das  gern  getan.  I  should  like  to  have 
done  that  yesterday.  2.  Gestern  wäre  ich  gern  spazieren  gegangen. 
I  should  like  to  have  taken  a  walk  yesterday. 

1.  Ich  warte  auf  dich.  2.  Ich  bitte  um  Brot.  3.  Ich  interes¬ 
siere  mich  für  ihn.  4.  Es  gelingt  mir  nie,  zur  rechten  Zeit  aufzu¬ 
hören.  5.  Ich  lasse  ihn  warten. 

VIII.  Conditional  Sentences 

Wenn  er  heute  ankommt,  hole  ich  ihn  ab.  Wenn  er  heute  an¬ 
käme,  holte  ich  ihn  ab.  Wenn  er  heute  angekommen  wäre,  hätte 
ich  ihn  abgeholt. 

1.  Er  liest  ein  Buch,  wenn  er  Zeit  hat.  2.  Ich  helfe  ihm,  wenn 
ich  kann.  3.  Wenn  sie  Geld  hat,  lässt  sie  sich  ein  Kleid  machen. 
4.  Wenn  er  bald  zurückkommt,  warten  wir  auf  ihn.  5.  Wenn  das 
geschieht,  freue  ich  mich  darüber.  6.  Wenn  es  kalt  ist,  zieht  er  den 
warmen  Mantel  an. 

IX.  Verbs  and  Prepositions 

1.  bitten,  bat,  gebeten,  um  (acc.) — ask  for.  anbieten,  bot  an, 
angeboten — offer  Wenn  ich  ihn  um  ein  Stück  Brot  bitte,  bietet  er 
mir  Butter  an  (als  in  past  tenses). 

2.  sich  erinnern  an  (acc.) — remember,  helfen,  half,  geholfen, 
(dat.) — help.  Weil  er  sich  daran  erinnert,  hilft  er  mir. 

3.  Vorbeigehen,  ging  vorbei,  ist  vorbeigegangen  an  (dat.) — pass, 
stehen  bleiben,  blieb  stehen,  ist  stehen  geblieben — stop.  Wenn  er 
an  meinem  Haus  vorbeigeht,  bleibt  er  nie  stehen. 

4.  gelingen,  gelang,  ist  gelungen  (dat.)  es  gelingt  mir — succeed. 
Jetzt  gelingt  es  ihm,  sich  daran  zu  erinnern. 

5.  kennen,  kannte,  gekannt — to  know'  a  person,  wissen,  wusste, 
gewusst — to  know  a  thing.  Ich  weiss  nicht,  ob  er  den  Herrn  kennt. 

6.  denken  an  (acc.);  sich  interessieren  für  (acc.).  Ich  denke  an 
dich,  wenn  ich  zu  Hause  bin.  Ich  warte  auf  dich,  ehe  ich  nach  Hause 
gehe.  Ich  interessiere  mich  sehr  für  ihn,  wenn  ich  ihn  auf  dem  Lande 
treffe,  (als  in  past  lenses.) 
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EVA  Z.  PRICHARD 

There  are  certain  threads  that  run  all  through  the  weaving  of 
the  pattern — the  spoken  word,  the  note-book,  the  dramatic  action  to 
make  the  word  live. 

Every  teacher  of  German  knows  how  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
the  classroom  by  means  of  pictures  and  travel  posters  on  the  walls, 
picture  post  cards  on  the  bulletin  board,  a  German  newspaper,  a  tin 
box  with  Nürnberg  decorations  on  the  desk,  a  good  map  of  Germany 
on  the  wall  for  constant  reference. 

These  are  externals,  and  our  hope  is  to  use  these  and  many 
other  means  to  create  an  interest  and  a  desire  to  know  the  people 
across  the  ocean  as  friends  and  neighbors.  Indeed,  in  the  second 
and  third  year  we  have  a  lively  correspondence,  and  many  of  the 
letters  are  read  before  the  German  Club,  and  in  the  recitation  room. 

Note-books. — In  the  first  year  of  the  language  the  note-book 
plays  a  large  part.  Greetings,  polite  expressions,  and  the  weather 
are  entered  in  it,  and  form  easy  steps  to  larger  possibilities.  As 
the  climate  of  New  England  affords  great  variety,  the  list  in¬ 
creases  from  day  to  day.  You  remember  what  Mark  Twain  said 
about  New  England  weather.  The  greetings  begin  with  “Guten 
Tag”  and  extend  through  “Gute  Nacht!  Schlafen  Sie  wohl!” 

I  once  heard  a  German  friend  in  Hamburg  say  “Americans  can’t 
even  say  ‘Guten  Tag,’”  so  I  have  seen  to  it  that  forty  or  fifty  girls 
going  into  college  each  year  were  able  to  say  that,  and  to  discuss  the 
weather,  which  is  the  one  subject  all  the  world  has  in  common,  and 
much  more  complicated  subjects  as  well. 

Into  this  note-book  goes  a  list  of  words  in  “sch”  beginning  with 
“Deutsch,”  “Fisch,”  as  such  words  present  more  difficulty  in  spell¬ 
ing  than  any  others.  To  help  in  remembering  gender,  we  list  the 
feminine  words  ending  in  “e,”  “die  Tinte,”  “die  Kreide,”  etc.  Other 
lists  are  time  words,  words  identical  with  English,  family  words, 
idioms  with  “machen,”  general  idioms.  How  pleased  the  students 
are  to  report  each  day  on  new  material  they  have  found !  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  note-book  they  decorate  in  any  way  they  like,  often  with 
small  pictures  of  “Sehenswürdigkeiten”  taken  from  travel  folders — 
What  a  help  the  German  tourist  office  is  to  American  schools! 
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Simple  facts  in  geography  also  come  into  the  note-book  of  the  first 
year. 

In  the  second  year  the  note-book  is  of  larger  size,  the  decorations 
become  more  interesting.  When  all  the  world  began  to  be  interested 
in  Adolph  Hitler,  his  picture,  taken  from  the  Literary  Digest,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  cover  of  one  notebook.  Now  the  pupils  enlarge  the 
geography  notes,  taking  up  one  city  after  another.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  should  have  seen  these  cities  himself  and  be  able  to  talk  very 
fully  about  them.  The  free  compositions,  based  on  whatever  text  the 
class  is  reading,  are  entered  here  after  they  have  been  discussed  with 
the  teacher  and  corrected  (the  personal  conference  of  the  second 
year  work  discovers  any  weakness  of  the  foundation,  and  begins  to 
build).  These  compositions  from  the  note-book  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  oral  composition,  which  now  begins  to  assume  dignity.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  we  have  oral  compositions  with  slides, 
based  on  one  of  the  stories  we  read.  Lists  of  words  are  continued,  but 
become  now  more  idiomatic;  for  example  under  differences  we  list 
“bitten  urn”  and  “fragen  ob,”  “liegen”  and  “legen”;  also  syno¬ 
nyms  and  antonyms.  Words  to  avoid  are  “Platz”  for  “place,” 
“helfen”  for  “can’t  help,”  “Weg”  for  “way,  manner.” 

Note-books  of  the  third  year  are  much  like  those  of  the  second — 
compositions  based  on  more  difficult  reading,  with  many  examples 
of  “hätte  sollen,”  and  of  every  strong  verb  on  which  errors  have  been 
made;  for  geography,  notes  on  cities  connected  with  music,  with 
literature,  provinces  famous  for  scenery,  for  costumes,  for  ancient 
walls,  for  cathedrals. 

Oral  W’ork  begins  on  the  first  day  and  continues  through  three 
years  beginning  with  “Es  ist  warm”  in  Class  III,  up  to  a  discussion 
of  what  Longfellow  owed  to  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in 
Class  I.  In  choosing  a  text-book  for  beginners  it  is  important  that 
the  text  of  each  lesson  be  worth  discussing.  Some  of  the  newer 
books  seem  to  have  rather  trivial  texts  with  many  exercises  based 
upon  them,  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  worth  holding  in  memory,  and 
nothing  that  advances  the  student’s  knowledge  of  Germany  and  its 
people.  The  beginners’  book  that  we  use  contains  questions  on  the 
text  for  about  ten  lessons,  and  after  that  they  write  their  own 
questions.  It  is  as  valuable  to  form  a  question  as  to  answer  it,  and 
how  the  different  ones  enjoy  pla3dng  teacher! 

The  first  oral  themes  of  second  year  work  come  easily  in  relating, 
on  the  return  after  vacation,  how  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  has 
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been  spent.  These  afford  fine  practice  on  “Ich  bin  gegangen”  and 
“Ich  habe  gegessen,”  and  occur  after  each  vacation.  Once  I  pro¬ 
posed  omitting  it,  and  to  my  surprise  met  vigorous  protest. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  conversational  practice  is  linked 
with  the  reading,  and  the  guiding  of  the  discussion  of  the  review  is 
assigned  to  a  different  group  on  each  “reading  day.”  This  gives  a 
socialized  recitation  for  about  ten  minutes  when  the  teacher  is  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  referee  in  case  of  disagreement.  The  questions  im¬ 
prove  in  quality  in  the  third  year,  advancing  from  the  type,  “Was 
sagte  er?”  of  the  first  year  to  “Wie  war  ihm  zu  Mute,  als — .” 

Dramatics. — In  the  first  year  we  dramatize  the  Arrival  at  the 
Custom  House,  the  lesson  on  marketing  and  the  scene  at  the  supper 
table.  In  the  second  and  third  year  we  memorize  a  scene  from  the 
play  we  are  reading  and  act  it. 

Memory  Work. — Memorization  of  prose  is  more  important  than 
memorization  of  poetry.  That  is  why  I  choose  a  beginners  book 
that  has  texts  worth  learning.  I  choose  a  few  lines  here  and  there — 
a  description  of  the  Tiergarten,  of  the  Thüringian  forest,  a  conversa¬ 
tion  at  table,  a  famous  fairy  tale;  also  poems  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten. 

In  the  second  year  memory  passages  are  chosen  from  the  reading 
text,  often  a  nature  description,  or  dialogue  from  a  play,  in  addition 
to  poems.  In  the  third  year  we  prepare  a  German  play  for  public 
presentation,  which  includes  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  to  be  sure, 
but  benefits  them  greatly. 

Grammar. — In  assigning  sentences  to  be  translated  from  English 
to  German  in  first  year  work,  I  discuss  each  sentence,  and  point  out 
what  part  of  the  lesson  it  illustrates,  often  leading  the  students  to  the 
infinitive  of  the  verb,  but  not  giving  the  exact  form.  We  use  only 
part  of  the  sentences,  and  after  three  to  five  lessons,  depending  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  we  take  the  remaining  sentences  of  each 
lesson  as  a  review  preparatory  to  the  written  lesson.  I  believe  in 
frequent  written  reviews  and  frequent  short  tests,  such  as  dictation, 
or  on  the  present  indicative  of  irregular  verbs  or  the  imperatives  of 
a  verb  like  “nehmen”  or  “helfen.” 

In  advanced  classes  I  discuss  the  English  sentences  of  the  com¬ 
position  lesson,  pointing  out  the  sentences  that  illustrate  the  subject 
of  the  lesson.  I  also  read  aloud  in  German  the  new  assignment  from 
the  reading  book,  and  comment  on  the  content  or  forms,  and  ask  an 
occasional  question  to  see  if  the  class  is  following.  Sometimes  they 
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close  their  books  and  listen  as  I  read.  Most  of  the  composition 
books  of  today  are  based  on  experiences  in  Germany  and  contain  a 
map  of  the  country.  I  always  give  preference  to  such  a  text-book. 
I  used  to  use  a  text-book  about  butterflies  and  flowers,  but  discarded 
it  when  a  better  one  appeared  on  the  market. 

Compositions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third  year  are  free  composi¬ 
tions  consisting  of  descriptions  of  places  and  people,  narration  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  or  inventions  based  on  imagination.  One  on 
“What  I  should  do,  if  I  had  plenty  of  money”  gives  a  chance  to  use 
subjunctive  and  conditional  moods.  After  a  personal  conference, 
these  go  into  the  precious  note-book.  These  note-books  are  col¬ 
lected  at  least  once  during  the  year,  and  checked  up,  but  not  for 
further  correction. 

Reading. — We  begin  a  separate  reader  as  soon  as  the  first  year 
students  have  learned  the  past  tense.  We  divide  the  lessons  into 
three  days  of  grammar  and  two  of  reading.  The  reader  I  use  leads 
up  in  about  ten  lessons  to  a  simple  poem  like  “0  Tannenbaum.” 
As  we  reach  this  point  about  Christmas  time,  they  are  enthusiastic 
about  memorizing  and  singing  it.  We  occasionally  sing  German 
songs  in  all  the  classes,  but  especially  at  the  Christmas  season. 

Reading  of  Second  and  Third  Year. — Several  pages  are  translated 
into  careful  English  for  appreciation  of  subtleties  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  idioms  are  noted.  Then  when  we  are  sure  all  is  under¬ 
stood,  the  text  is  read  aloud,  and  in  the  following  lesson  is  discussed 
in  German  as  a  review.  For  sight  reading,  we  do  not  translate,  but 
read  silently  a  few  sentences  for  comprehension,  then  discuss  it  in 
German. 

To  vary  the  reading  book  from  year  to  year  is  good  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  for  any  repeaters  there  may  be  in  the  class.  At  least  one 
play  should  be  read  in  the  second  and  third  year. 

German  Club. — Club  work  begins  in  the  first  year.  On  Fridays 
ten  minutes  are  often  spent  at  the  end  of  the  last  hour  on  a  simple 
game  such  as  “  I  am  thinking  of  a  German  noun  that  begins  with  B.” 
The  one  who  guesses  it  with  its  correct  article  is  privileged  to  think 
of  another,  and  so  the  game,  started  by  the  teacher,  is  taken  over 
by  the  pupils.  After  a  few  months  the  class  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  a  story  from  Märchen  und  Erzählungen^  read  aloud  by  the 
instructor,  assisted  by  a  few  dramatic  interpretations.  It  makes 
them  visualize  “der  Hund,”  “Die  Kuh,”  etc.;  it  kindles  their  imag¬ 
ination,  it  trains  the  ear  to  familiarity  with,  and  comprehension  of, 
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familiar  words  and  idioms.  As  they  learn  more  songs,  we  sing 
more. 

The  real  Club  work  is  an  extra-curricular  activity  for  the  senior 
class,  meeting  once  a  month,  and  speaking  and  hearing  German 
through  games,  songs,  addresses  from  invited  guests,  reading  of 
German  letters,  simple  dramatic  presentations.  All  musical  talent 
of  the  class  is  drawn  upon — violin,  piano,  vocal  music. 

Each  year  the  Club  presents  a  play,  and  is  earning  money  for  a 
scholarship,  which  will  be  available  for  use  in  a  very  few  years. 

Opportunities. — The  Boston  schools  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Art  Museum,  and  the  small  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  where  foreign  films 
are  shown  and  the  foreign  language  heard.  The  Opera  House  is 
occasionally  opened,  and  German  Opera  can  be  heard.  The  radio 
today  brings  German  music,  recently  the  whole  opera  of  “Hansel 
und  Gretel.”  German  plays  are  presented  annually  by  colleges  and 
universities  nearby. 

Circulating  Library. — Books  for  rapid  reading  are  distributed  to 
the  upper  classes  by  December,  and  may  be  returned  when  read, 
and  exchanged  for  another.  The  difficulty  is  in  checking  up  to  see  if 
the  books  are  being  used  and  understood.  One  could  give  the  same 
book  to  each  one  in  the  class  and  require  occasionally  verbal  or 
written  answers  to  certain  definite  questions.  I  prefer  to  regard  this 
as  a  library  and  ask  for  an  informal  report  on  progress  made. 

Gikls’  Latin  School  of  Boston 

Note. — The  writer  would  be  glad  to  furnish  names  of  text-books 
referred  to,  information  about  slides,  and  arrangements  for  German 
correspondents. 
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LEO  L.  ROCKWELL 

The  problem  of  intelligent  guidance  of  students  toward  the 
selection  of  majors  has  been  more  and  more  recognized  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  issues  of  our  college  education.  In  order  to  as¬ 
sist  our  own  students  in  intermediate  German  courses  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  should  choose  German  as  a  field  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  the  German  department  at  Bueknell  University  two  years 
ago  compiled  and  distributed  this  bulletin  to  all  registered  in  those 
courses.  The  grateful  response  of  serious  students  and  a  flatter¬ 
ing  editorial  in  the  college  paper  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  filled  a 
need.  It  is  submitted  here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  suggestive 
to  other  departments. 

On  Majoring  in  German 
1.  Who  Should  Major  in  Germanf 

The  selection  of  a  major  field  of  study  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  college  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  more  intelligently,  and  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  the  earlier  he  makes  that  selection,  the  better. 
There  are  at  least  five  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  such  a 
choice:  (1)  real  interest  in  the  subject;  (2)  ability  in  the  field; 
(3)  value  of  the  study  as  a  contribution  to  one’s  cultural  back¬ 
ground;  (4)  vocational  possibilities  offered  by  the  field;  (5)  qual¬ 
ity  and  equipment  of  the  department  offering  the  work. 

It  would  certainly  be  unwise  for  any  one  wdiose  interest  in  the 
German  language  is  luke-warm  to  choose  the  study  of  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  civilization  as  the  subject  to  which  he  will  devote  the 
best  effort  of  his  last  two  years  in  college.  Also  unless  there  is 
some  personal  consideration  which  outweighs  it,  no  one  who  does 
not  believe  himself  to  have  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  linguistic 
and  literary  study  and  specifically  in  German  should  choose  this 
field.  For  those  who  have  interest  but  no  outstanding  ability  a 
minor  may  be  advisable;  in  general  thorough  interest  and  ability 
indicated  by  at  least  “B”  grades  should  be  considered  e.ssential 
to  a  major. 

For  those  who  do  find  a  real  interest  and  who  show  such  ability, 
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however,  German  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  After  a  swing 
away  from  the  old  belief  in  the  “disciplinary  value”  of  language 
study,  the  best  educational  thought  today  seems  to  be  coming  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  a 
high  value  of  a  practical  nature  if  pursued  for  a  considerable  time. 
There  is  quite  general  agreement  that  much  of  our  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  is  waste  motion  because  one  language  is  studied  for  so  short 
a  time.  But  a  study  continued  over  four,  five,  or  six  years  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  a  very  real  value  in  building  up  a  proper  atti¬ 
tude  toward  language,  our  most  valuable  tool  in  daily  life,  in  giving 
us  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  culture  w’hieh  should  help  us  more 
fairly  to  estimate  our  own,  and  in  opening  up  avenues  of  cxdtural 
development  which  otherwise  remain  closed. 

Like  the  other  commonly  studied  modern  languages,  German 
serves  as  a  gateway  to  a  great  national  literature.  Names  like 
Goethe,  Heine,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Herder,  and  the  modern  Haupt¬ 
mann,  Sudermann,  Schnitzler,  Thomas  Mann,  Wassermann,  Werfel, 
and  Feuchtwanger,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  most  familiar  to 
Americans,  suggest  the  wealth  of  this  literature. 

For  the  student  of  music,  German  has  a  special  claim  in  that  so 
much  of  the  history  of  modern  music  is  German.  A  study  of  the 
cultural  background  Avhich  produced  Bach,  Händel,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Brahms,  Richard  Strauss,  Reger,  and  Schönberg  will  open 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  art  these  men  produced. 

To  the  student  of  science  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  his  field 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  civilization  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Humboldt,  Liebig,  Schleiden,  Bunsen,  Helmholtz,  Haeckel, 
Hertz,  Röntgen,  Virchow,  Mendel,  Weismann,  Koch,  Ehrlich,  Ein¬ 
stein,  certainly  has  something  to  offer. 

In  the  world  of  philosophy,  the  names  Leibniz,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Eucken,  will  indicate 
to  some  extent  the  range  and  quality  of  the  German  contribution  to 
philosophic  thought. 

Thus  one  might  go  through  the  fields  of  modem  thought,  adding 
names  which  the  world  knows.  The  vigor  of  intellectual  and  ar¬ 
tistic  life  in  Germany  today  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  in  this 
country  are  reading  more  German  books  than  ever  and  are  greeting 
with  respect  German  accomplishment  in  lines  of  activity  which 
range  from  philosophy  (Keyserling,  Spengler)  to  air  travel  (Zep- 
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pelins,  Junkers,  Dornier-X),  from  psychology  (Freudianism, 
Gestalt  psychology)  to  fiction  (All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front, 
Sergeant  Grischa,  Power),  from  astrophysics  (Einstein)  to  popular 
biography  (Ludwig)  and  prize-fighting  (Max  Sehmeling) !  It  is 
perhaps  safe  to  say  that  no  other  foreign  civilization,  save  that  of 
Russia,  is  enlisting  so  much  interest  among  thinking  Americans  as 
that  of  modern  Germany. 

The  direct  vocational  promise  of  the  study  of  German  is  not 
great.  To  be  sure  a  knowledge  of  this  language  is  almost  essential 
as  an  auxiliary  tool  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  absolutely  first  rate 
in  any  intellectual  field,  but  as  a  primarily  vocational  subject  its 
appeal  is  limited. 

The  one  field  which  holds  some  attractiveness  is  that  of  teaching. 
At  the  present  moment  well-prepared  German  teachers  are  in  some 
demand  because  of  the  re-introduction  of  German  in  many  high 
schools  and  the  increased  enrollment  in  German  courses  among  the 
colleges,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  years  few  have 
been  preparing  for  German  teaching.  It  is  doubtful  how  long  this 
situation  will  prevail.  The  teaching  field  in  general  is  overcrowded, 
and  only  teachers  with  exceptional  preparation  can  be  assured  of 
positions.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  take  up  German  with  a  view  to 
teaching  should  be  prepared  to  devote  a  maximum  of  time  to  work 
in  Germanics  and  its  related  fields  during  his  undergraduate  career, 
and  to  take  at  least  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  the  near  future. 
He  should  be  prepared  to  teach  at  least  one  other  language.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  recent  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Modern  Language  Committee :  Purin,  The  Training  of 
Teachers  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  and  Wheeler,  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  la.st  point  to  be  considered,  the  equipment  of  the  de¬ 
partment  offering  the  work,  Bucknell  is  prepared  to  give  a  sufficient 
variety  of  advanced  courses  to  assure  the  student  of  a  solid  under¬ 
graduate  foundation  both  in  linguistics  and  in  literature.  The 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  devoted  long  years  to  graduate 
study,  have  had  residence  in  Germany  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  culture,  and  have  had  wide  college  teaching  experience. 
The  library  has  a  collection  of  reference  material  adequate  for 
undergraduate  needs.  A  reading  collection  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  available  for  students,  is  also  maintained  in  the  German  Room. 
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The  wide  range  of  courses  offered  in  related  fields  (history,  music, 
art,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  the  other  foreign  languages 
and  English),  adds  to  the  advantages  of  language  study  at  Buck- 
nell. 


2.  What  Should  the  Attitude  of  a  Prospective  Major  Be? 

A  student  who  expects  to  major  in  any  field  should  look  upon 
his  college  w'ork  not  as  a  series  of  unrelated  courses,  but  as  a  general 
attack  on  two  problems :  during  the  first  two  years  it  should  be  his 
aim  to  explore  as  widely  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  fields  of 
human  activity,  in  order  to  be  at  home  in  the  world  and  in  touch 
with  the  civilization  of  which  he  is  a  part;  during  the  second  two 
years  it  should  be  his  aim  as  nearly  as  possible  to  master  the  general 
field  of  his  chief  interest,  that  is,  obtain  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  it,  in 
order  that  he  may  in  his  later  life  more  thoroughly  study  it.  To 
master  a  field  even  in  this  limited  sense  requires  far  more  than 
passing  courses  with  good  grades;  it  requires  a  constant  alertness 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  in  class  and  out,  to  everything  which 
bears  on  his  field  of  interest,  and  the  constant  effort  in  his  formal 
study  to  find  points  of  contact  with  what  he  has  had  before  and 
what  he  is  learning  in  other  courses.  He  must  synthesize  for  his 
own  use  the  many  details  which  come  to  him  analyzed  in  his  daily 
work. 

One  of  the  chief  values  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue  and 
civilization  is  the  comparative  light  it  sheds  on  the  mother-tongue 
and  the  civilization  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  first  hand.  This 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  and  a  deliberate  effort  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  points  of  likeness  and  difference,  points  of  superiority  and 
inferiority.  To  contribute  to  his  own  personal  satisfaction  in  per¬ 
sonal  living  and  to  his  value  as  a  citizen,  a  sympathetic  but  thor¬ 
oughly  critical  attitude  toward  his  own  environment  must  be  culti¬ 
vated. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  made  some  specific  suggestions 
bearing  on  this  point. 

3.  What  Courses  Should  a  Prospective  Major  Pursue? 

Even  for  the  student  who  begins  the  study  of  German  in  college 
it  is  not  difficult  to  complete  a  major  in  the  four  years  of  his 
course.  It  is  naturally  easier  for  one  who  enters  with  sufficient 
high  school  German  to  begin  in  his  freshman  year  taking  courses 
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which  carry  major  credit.  To  work  intelligently,  it  is  wise  for  a 
student  to  plan  at  the  outset  a  tentative  program  for  his  four  years 
of  study. 

To  secure  a  proper  background  and  to  obtain  a  proper  correla¬ 
tion  of  courses,  it  is  suggested  that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequence  of  courses  and  the  following  elections  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  be  made  by  the  prospective  major.  It  is  assumed  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  now  in  German  101-2.  More  advanced  students  can  easily 
adjust  the  program  to  their  own  situation. 

Tear  1930-31 

German  101-2  Elementary  German  (credit  on  foreign  language 
requirement;  no  major  credit) 

English  101-2  (credit  on  English  requirement) 

History  101-2  (credit  on  social  science  requirement) 

Science  6  hrs.  (fulfills  science  requirement) 

•  Mathematics 

Tear  1931-32 

t  German  103-4  Intermediate  German :  Volkskunde  and  Literary 
Surv’ey  (completes  foreign  language  requirement;  major 
credit) 

English  153-4  (completes  English  requirement) 

Music  101-2  (should  accompany  German  103-4  if  possible) 

Political  Science  205  (credit  on  social  science  requirement;  pre¬ 
requisites;  gives  good  background) 

*  Psychology 

Tear  1932-33 

German  201-2  The  Classical  Period  {major  credit;  gives  introduc¬ 
tion  to  literature) 

Philosophy  105  (background  course;  fulfills  philosophy  require¬ 
ment) 

Art  101-2  (a  general  history  of  European  art  should  accompany 
study  of  languages  and  literatures) 

German  204  German  Composition  and  Conversation  (major  credit) 

*  Tlircc  houra  of  pajcliology  and  a  total  of  fifteen  hours  in  social  science 
are  required  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Mathematics  is  required  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions;  see  catalog,  page  42. 

t  Those  taking  103-4  or  251-2  this  year  should  elect  261-262  next  year. 
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Year  1933-34 

German  251-2  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (major  credit;  con¬ 
tinues  study  of  literature) 

Education  241  (for  those  who  expect  to  teach  German) 

German  303  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (major  credit;  gives  gen¬ 
eral  linguistic  background) 

German  261-2  Recent  and  Contemporary  Literature  (major  credit 
for  those  who  entered  a  two  hundred  course  in  their  freshman 
year) 

As  outlined,  the  course  would  fulfil  all  general  requirements  for 
the  A.B.  degree  and  the  major  requirements.  The  minor  require¬ 
ments  would  vary  with  the  individual  and  would  be  arranged  in 
conference  with  the  heads  of  the  minor  departments. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  major  in  German  without  taking  the 
courses  indicated  in  history,  art,  music,  political  science,  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  these  courses  are  recommended  because  they  correlate  so 
well  with  the  German. 

Outside  Reading 

Instructors  sometimes  ask  in  an  examination:  “What  reading 
have  you  done  in  this  course  apart  from  that  which  is  required  or 
recommended  by  the  instructor?“’  It  is  their  purpose  by  such  a 
question  to  test  whether  those  who  are  in  the  course  are  students  or 
merely  passengers. 

The  ideal  way  for  a  student  to  discover  what  the  college  library 
contains  on  any  field  is  to  go  there  and  dig  out  what  he  can  find, 
but  it  has  seemed  wise  to  the  German  department  to  compile,  with 
the  cooperation  of  library  officials,  lists  of  the  principal  works  avail¬ 
able  on  such  topics  as  German  history,  literary  history,  literary 
editions,  grammars,  biographies,  and  the  like.  Copies  of  these  lists 
may  be  obtained  from  members  of  the  department  staff,  who  will 
also  be  glad  to  suggest  sequences  of  reading  in  the  various  fields. 

The  summer  vacation  is  used  by  European  university  students 
for  doing  the  reading  for  which  they  have  had  no  leisure  during 
term  time.  The  idea  is  beginning  to  be  widely  adopted  in  this 
country  as  well.  A  summer  given  to  the  reading  of  German  novels 
or  dramas,  in  the  original  or  in  translation,  would  be  worth  while, 
for  instance.  The  German  department  has  at  its  disposal  a  special 
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collection  of  novels,  plays,  and  historical  works  which  will  gladly 
be  loaned  to  students  who  wish  to  do  summer  reading. 

It  is  not  too  early  for  one  to  begin  at  the  outset  of  his  college 
course  to  collect  a  library.  The  relative  cheapness  of  printing  in 
Germany  makes  it  possible  to  build  up  a  library  of  German  books  at 
rather  small  cost.  Information  concerning  such  cheap  editions 
as  the  Reclam  Universalbibliothek,  which  publishes  thousands  of 
classics  from  all  lands  at  twenty  cents  or  less  a  volume,  the  Samm¬ 
lung  Göschen,  which  has  a  large  publication  list  on  all  topics  at  a 
quarter,  and  many  others,  may  be  obtained  from  the  German  in¬ 
structors.  The  American  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Literary  Guild, 
and  other  similar  groups  were  modeled  largely  on  the  Deutsche 
Buchgemeinschaft ;  information  concerning  this  can  also  be  had  on 
application. 

Many  students  make  a  habit  of  reading  a  foreign  language 
Bible.  Well  printed  German  Bibles  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price  from  the  American  Bible  Society  or  almost  any  book-shop.  A 
number  of  German  newspapers  are  published  in  the  United  States ; 
subscribing  to  these  makes  reading  a  daily  possibility,  and  builds 
up  reading  ability  very  rapidly. 

Students  of  Pennsylvania  German  ancestry  might  well  establish 
the  hobby  of  collecting  Pennsylvania  German  books ;  these  are  grow¬ 
ing  scarce  and  valuable.  The  study  of  Pennsylvania  German  as  a 
dialect  is  also  an  interesting  field  which  is  just  beginning  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  Woche,  Leipziger  Illustrierte  Zeitung,  and  other  periodicals 
which  are  found  in  the  German  Room  (Biology  203)  are  for  the  use 
of  students.  They  may  be  borrowed  very  informally. 

Other  Materials  Available 

There  are  certain  minimum  essentials  of  knowledge  which  every 
student  in  a  field  should  master.  In  language  study  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  facts  of  history,  geography,  customs,  and  traditions,  which  are 
assumed.  To  make  more  easily  available  these  minimum  essentials, 
the  German  Department  has  compiled  a  number  of  lists  which  will 
be  given  to  any  student  who  desires  them.  Besides  the  lists  of  ref¬ 
erence  books  already  referred  to,  the  following  are  available : 
Elementary  Facts  of  German  Geography.  (Chief  cities,  rivers, 

etc.) 
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Hundert  Berühmte  Deutsehe.  (A  list  of  100  world-famous  Ger¬ 
mans,  arranged  chronologically,  with  dates  of  birth,  death  and 
principal  accomplishments. ) 

German  Literature  in  Translation.  (A  bibliography  of  German 
books  in  translation  in  the  college  library,  in  chronological 
order.) 

50  German  Proverbs.  (Fifty  of  the  common  proverbs  for  memoriz¬ 
ing-) 

Scrap  Books 

A  vast  amount  of  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  current  periodi¬ 
cals  on  contemporary  German  civilization.  The  Sunday  New  York 
Times  is  a  mine  of  information  in  the  shape  of  nows  .stories,  book 
reviews,  special  articles,  and  pictures.  A  student  by  careful  collect¬ 
ing  can  soon  have  a  good  contemporary  history  of  Germany.  Sev¬ 
eral  special  editions  of  periodicals  have  been  devoled  entirely  to 
Germany.  Most  striking  of  these  is  the  Survey  Graphic  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1929,  with  over  a  hundred  pages  of  articles  and  pictures  de¬ 
voted  to  recent  events  in  Germany.  It  can  be  bought  for  a  quarter. 

Travel  Abroad 

Many  students  are  now  finding  it  possible  to  spend  a  summer 
abroad  during  their  college  cour.se.  German  universities  have  or¬ 
ganized  summer  schools  especially  for  American  .students,  which  will 
make  the  residence  in  Germany  valuable  also  from  this  point  of 
view.  Bucknell  has  given  credit  in  several  instances  for  work  done 
in  German  summer  schools.  Those  expecting  to  take  work  in 
German  summer  schools  should,  however,  make  prior  arrangements 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  that  their  credits  may  be  accepted. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

The  University  of  Munich  has  made  arrangements  for  credit  to 
be  given  in  American  colleges  for  an  entire  year’s  study  in  this  fine 
old  Bavarian  university. 

Fellowships 

Fellowships  in  American  and  foreign  universities  are  open  to 
well-prepared  Bucknell  graduates.  In  the  past  the  Carl  Schurz 
Fellowship  at  Columbia  and  the  Ottendorfer  Fellowship  of  New 
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York  University  have  been  granted  Bucknell  German  majors.  A 
Bucknell  graduate  is  now  holding  a  fellowship  in  Germanics  at 
Harvard.  Early  in  their  course  students  should  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  these. 

Germania 

Germania,  the  German  fraternity,  is  proud  of  its  long  history 
and  its  record  for  democracy.  All  who  apply  are  received  into 
membership;  those  who  prove  their  interest  by  being  active  are 
retained.  Germania  is  one  honorary  fraternity  which  does  not 
merely  have  its  picture  taken  for  L ’Agenda.  Meetings  are  held 
throughout  the  year,  German  songs  are  sung,  programs  dealing 
witli  things  Gei-man  are  presented,  and  as  much  as  the  situation 
permits,  German  is  spoken. 

Other  Contacts 

The  thoroughly  interested  student  of  German  will  of  course  wel¬ 
come  other  possibilities  to  increase  his  familiarity  with  the  people 
he  is  studying.  The  “talkies”  are  offering  more  and  more  reliable 
interpretations  of  German  character.  International  broadcasts  over 
the  radio  bring  the  possibility  of  learning  more  and  more  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  manner  of  thought  of  our  German  cousins.  Within 
the  near  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  good  “talkies”  of  Ger¬ 
man  classic  dramas  to  our  own  campus.  German  correspondence 
may  make  long  friendships. 

The  members  of  the  German  department  are  always  glad  to 
a.ssist  with  counsel  any  .student  who  may  wish  to  talk  over  with 
them  any  problems  connected  with  his  work,  whether  or  not  the 
student  is  majoring  in  German. 
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Thomas  Mann.  Königliche  Hoheit.  Abridged  and  Edited  with  an 

Essay  on  Thomas  Mann,  Summary  of  First  Half  of  Novel,  and 

Explanatory  Notes  by  W.  D.  Zinnecker  and  G.  C.  L.  Schuchard. 

New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1933.  x-|-285  pp. 

This  story,  which  shows  Thomas  Mann  in  his  most  genial  vein 
as  narrative  artist,  will  be  greeted  as  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
repertory  of  modern  German  texts.  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  novel  to  proportions  suitable  for  classroom  use,  the 
editors  decided,  rather  than  resort  to  patch-work,  to  offer  the  second 
half  in  its  entirety,  merely  prefacing  it  with  a  brief  but  clear  sum¬ 
mary — in  German — of  the  contents  of  the  first  half.  Admitting 
that  there  are  few  novels  on  which  such  a  major  operation  could  have 
been  performed  with  like  success,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  the  balance 
of  ideas  has  thereby  been  upset.  The  second  half  of  the  book  needs 
the  first  half  as  a  counterweight.  We  must  see  the  pendulum  swing 
both  ways,  in  order  properly  to  appraise  its  stroke.  Now  the  first 
half  shows  essentially  the  long  and  arduous  schooling  of  the  little 
prince  in  self-discipline,  and  for  Thomas  Mann,  disciple  of  Nietzsche, 
self-discipline  is  the  very  basis  of  ethical  value.  Without  this 
“aristocratic”  foundation,  the  softening  and  humanizing  process 
which  the  prince’s  character  undergoes  in  the  second  half  must  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  false  perspective,  so  that  the  student  may  come  to  think  of 
Thomas  Mann  as  an  apostle  of  easy-going  ways  and  good-natured, 
“democratic”  indulgence  of  one’s  own  shortcomings,  as  well  as  of 
tolerance  towards  one’s  fellowmen.  To  judge  by  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  32,  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Schuchard  in  his  otherwise 
very  able  presentation  has  failed  to  grasp  the  full  import  of  this 
balance  of  ideas.  . 

Leaving  aside  the  abbreviation  of  the  text,  dictated  by  pedagog¬ 
ical  expediency,  the  edition — including  its  smart,  rose-colored  dress 
and  clear  type — calls  for  unstinted  praise.  I  know  of  no  finer  piece 
of  scholarly  craftsmanship  in  the  text-book  line.  So  far  as  one  can 
tell  before  putting  the  book  to  the  test  of  actual  class  use,  the 
generous  body  of  notes  seems  entirely  adequate.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  offer  a  flawless  text,  by  comparing  the  text  of  the 
Gesammelte  Werke  with  that  of  the  slightly  revised  Diiniidritckaus- 
gahe  of  the  Erzählende  Schriften.  Since  Thomas  Mann,  unlike  some 
other  literary  celebrities,  continues  to  scrutinize  his  work  after  it  has 
become  public  property,  the  editors  would  render  a  valuable  service 
to  scholarship  by  publishing  a  condensed  report,  in  one  of  the 
scholarly  journals,  on  the  nature  of  the  variants  found. 

Professor  Zinnecker’s  introductory  essay  on  Thomas  Mann  is  a 
lucid  and  well  documented  survey  of  Thomas  Mann’s  major  works 
and  the  problems  they  treat.  For  the  most  part  I  find  myself  in 
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hearty  agreement  with  his  views.  Perhaps  his  comment  on  Schwere 
Stunde  (page  12)  is  open  to  misinterpretation;  certainly  “an  in¬ 
domitable  will  and  the  exercise  of  self-discipline”  are  qualities  that 
Schiller  has  in  common  with  a  great  many  other  “heroes”  of  Thomas 
Mann’s,  among  them  Senator  Thomas  Buddenbrook,  Tonio  Kröger, 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Brother  Girolamo,  and  Gustav  Aschenbach.  I 
should  seriously  challenge  only  his  interpretation  of  Mynheer 
Peeperkorn  as  “the  exponent  of  ruthless  exploitation  of  life.” 
Peeperkorn  is  anything  but  that.  He  is  another,  albeit  grotesque 
member  of  Thomas  Mann’s  gallery  of  “heroes.”  An  idealist,  like 
any  devotee  of  the  ascetic  life,  a  modern  Don  Quixote,  he  consumes 
himself  in  the  service  of  an  idea.  His  cult  of  life  is  a  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  a  continuous  act  of  self-immolation.  Goaded  on  by  constant 
dread  of  failure  to  measure  up  to  his  ideal,  he  exacts  a  phenomenal 
degree  of  performance  from  his  frail  physique. 

In  the  chronological  list  of  Thomas  Mann’s  works  a  few  of  the 
dates  are  in  need  of  revision.  The  address  Von  deutscher  Republik, 
marking  a  new  orientation  of  Thomas  Mann’s  political  views,  was 
delivered  in  1922.  Felix  Krull,  part  of  an  unfinished  book  of  me¬ 
moirs,  was  written  in  1911,  although  released  only  in  1923.  As  for 
the  Versuch  über  das  Theater,  the  volume  Rede  und  Antwort  is 
authority  for  the  date  1910  (repeated,  by  the  way,  in  Lebensabriss). 
However,  it  was  actually  written  in  1907  and  appeared  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1908  issue  of  Nord  und  Süd.  In  general,  the  dates  in  Rede  und 
Antwort  require  some  scrutiny. 

Hermann  J.  Weigand 

Yale  Univeusity 


(1)  Tabelle  zur  Bestimmung  des  Geschlechts  deutscher  Dingwörter 
ihrer  Bedeutung  und  Endung  nach.  Ausgabe  für  Anfänger 
(Erstes  und  zweites  Lehrjahr).  Copyright  1932  by  A.  Heydock, 
Tartu  (Dorpat),  Esthonia.  (2)  Ausgabe  für  Fortgeschrittene. 
(3)  Handbuch  der  Tabelle  zur  Bestimmung  des  Geschlechts  deutscher 
Dingwörter  {Hauptwörter)  ihrer  Bedeutung  und  Endung  nach. 
Zusammengestellt  und  herausgegeben  von  Alfons  Heydock. 
Druck  und  Verlag  bei  “  Warrak,”  Tartu  (Dorpat),  Estland,  1931. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  American  teachers  of  German  to  learn 
something  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries  to  standardize 
and  simplify  the  teaching  of  German.  On  the  basis  of  Der  grosse 
Duden  Mr.  Heydock,  “Lehrer  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Ingeni¬ 
eur,”  undertook  to  determine  the  gender  of  German  nouns  accord¬ 
ing  to  meaning  and  endings.  In  the  Handbuch,  consisting  of  144 
pages,  he  lists  over  4000  nouns,  arranged  according  to  the  categories 
devised  by  him,  and  apparently  including  all  exceptions.  Transla¬ 
tions  of  the  words  are  given  in  both  Esthonian  and  Finnish.  To 
accompany  this  there  is  a  chart  of  about  13)^  X  16)^  inches.  Here 
the  various  categories  are  listed  in  three  columns  according  to  gender 
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so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  glance.  (There  is  also  available  a  larger  wall 
chart  for  the  home.)  No  examples  are  given  for  the  different  groups, 
but  apparently  all  the  exceptions  are  listed  in  very  small  type, 
without  translations.  Later  the  editor  also  published,  in  large  and 
small  format,  a  chart  for  beginners  for  use  in  Esthonia,  and  an 
edition  of  this  for  Finnland.  The  reviewer  has  before  him  only  the 
latter,  about  19  X  24)^  inches,  but  this  is  said  to  be  practically 
identical  with  the  Esthonian  edition. 

In  a  mimeographed  pamphlet  of  15  pages  accompanying  the 
chart  for  beginners  Mr.  Heydock  states  that  a  series  of  tests  has 
revealed  that  errors  made  by  students  in  the  genders  of  nouns 
average  about  50  per  cent.  In  the  Handbuch  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  50  per  cent,  of  all  errors  made  by  students  are  due  to 
the  wrong  use  of  the  article.  After  students  had  been  drilled,  how¬ 
ever,  for  ten  to  twelve  periods  by  means  of  these  charts,  these  errors 
were  reduced  to  an  average  of  10  per  cent.  If  these  statements  are 
correct,  the  matter  warrants  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Heydock  claims  that  all  German  nouns  fit  into  his  classifica¬ 
tions  with  the  exception  of  two  per  cent.,  and  that  of  these  excep¬ 
tions  one  half  can  be  easily  explained,  so  that  only  one  per  cent,  need 
be  acquired  mechanically.  Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Heydock  bases  his  statement  on  the  nouns  contained  in 
Der  grosse  Duden  which  with  compounds  he  estimates  at  about 
70,000.  Two  per  cent,  of  70,000  is  1400.  The  Handbuch  and  the 
chart  for  advanced  students  actually  contain  well  over  1000  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Students  obviously  cannot  be  expected  to  learn  70,000 
nouns,  and  the  small  number  of  exceptions,  therefore,  is  of  only 
theoretical  interest.  Of  the  approximately  4000  words  in  the 
Handbuch  considerably  more  than  25  per  cent,  are  listed  as  excep¬ 
tions.  In  the  chart  for  beginners  the  editor  has  limited  himself  to 
a  basic  vocabulary  of  about  900  words,  of  which  434  are  nouns  (the 
editor  says  429).  Of  these,  145  are  given  as  exceptions.  This 
makes  almost  exactly  33)^  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  all.  Of  these 
434  nouns  only  94  are  designated  as  active  words  and  of  these  again 
39  are  exceptions,  which  is  about  41J/^  per  cent.  The  statement, 
therefore,  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  German  nouns  have  to  be 
acquired  mechanically  is  highly  misleading.  It  is  all  the  more 
important  to  point  this  out,  as  Mr.  Heydock  is  offering  a  private 
correspondence  course  of  ten  lessons  (for  a  remuneration)  to  help  the 
student  to  increase  his  abilitj'  in  determining  the  definite  article  of 
nouns  and  he  practically  promises  that  there  will  be  a  three  to 
fifteenfold  improvement  in  a  short  time.  He  is  also  seeking  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  foreign  countries. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  classify  all  but  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  the  nouns  our  students  are  expected  to  learn,  it  would  still  be  a 
formidable  task  to  master  the  various  categories  employed  by  the 
editor.  Taking  only  masculine  nouns,  for  example,  and  counting 
subdivisions,  the  author  utilizes  in  the  Handbuch  36  categories  ac- 
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cording  to  meaning  and  46  categories  according  to  endings,  a  total 
of  82.  In  the  chart,  to  be  sure,  these  have  been  reduced  to  eight 
and  ten  respectively. 

For  reading  purposes  a  knowledge  of  the  gender  of  nouns  is 
obviously  not  necessary,  and  the  active  nouns  of  students  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited.  Mechanical  memorization  of  articles  with  nouns 
seems  to  the  reviewer  the  only  sound  practice,  for  if  the  student 
does  not  have  immediate  and  spontaneous  command  of  the  article, 
but  must  first  seek  to  determine  it  by  means  of  elaborate  categories, 
it  will  be  of  fittle  practical  use  to  him.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  different  classes  of  nouns.  How  is  the 
student  to  know  the  genitive  and  the  plural?  Altogether,  Mr.  Hey- 
dock’s  proposition  seems  to  have  no  practical  value  whatever. 

Far  more  interesting  in  this  connection,  however,  is  another 
matter.  The  basic  vocabulary  utilized  by  Mr.  Heydock  in  his 
chart  for  beginners,  which  is  printed  on  the  reverse  side  with  Finnish 
translations,  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  teachers  headed  by 
Mr.  E.  Jaanwärk.  On  October  17,  1931,  it  was  promulgated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  as  the  oflScial  list  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
“Grundschule.”  (Mr.  Heydock’s  chart  for  beginners  was  simul¬ 
taneously  recommended.)  This  list  of  900  words  is  made  up  of 
434  nouns,  179  verbs,  100  adjectives,  94  adverbs,  including  “bis” 
(sic),  41  numerals,  32  pronouns,  21  prepositions,  12  conjunctions,  a 
total  of  913  words,  counting  der,  die,  das  and  er,  sie,  es  separately. 
In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  makeup  of  this  list,  it  seems  most 
convenient  to  compare  it  with  the  list  of  1000  active  German  words 
published  in  the  last  issue,  as  this  is  readily  available  to  readers  of 
this  journal. 

The  following  words  (255),  included  in  the  Esthonian  list,  do  not 
appear  in  the  Schinnerer  and  Wendt  list  of  1000  active  words: 


achtzehn 

Beutel 

Egge 

Fliege 

Hase 

achtzig 

Biene 

eggen 

Flinte 

hässlich 

Ameüie 

Birke 

ehrlich 

fressen 

heben 

Arbeiter 

Birne 

Eiche 

frieren 

heraus 

Arzt 

bitter 

Eimer 

Frosch 

herunter 

Ast 

Blut 

eins 

Fuchs 

hetzen 

Axt 

Bohne 

Ente 

Fussboden 

Heu 

Bach 

brechen 

entzwei 

führen 

hierher 

backen 

Brei 

Erbse 

fünfzehn 

hinaus 

Bäcker 

Brett 

Erdbeere 

fünfzig 

hinein 

baden 

Brunnen 

erschrecken 

füttern 

Himbeere 

Balken 

Buchstabe 

erwidern 

Gans 

Hirt 

Band 

bunt 

Essen 

Gerste 

Hof 

Bär 

Bürste 

estnisch 

glänzen 

Honig 

barfuss 

Busch 

Fabrik 

glatt 

Jacke 

Beere 

dahin 

Faden 

graben 

Johannisbeere 

Beet 

Deckel 

fast 

Gummi 

Käfer 

beissen 

Dieb 

fangen 

Gurke 

Kalb 

bellen 

Diktat 

Federhalter 

Hafer 

(s)  kämmen 

bemerken 

dreizehn 

fegen 

Hahn 

Kanne 

Besen 

Durst 

Fichte 

Hammer 

Keller 

beten 

ebenso 

finnisch 

Handschuh 

Kiefer 

I 
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Kirsche 

Löschblatt 

pflügen 

Schneider 

Stroh  V 

Kissen 

Magd 

Pilz 

schneien 

stumpf  f 

klagen 

mähen 

Postkarte 

Schnur 

Tanne  i 

Knabe 

Mauer 

Quelle 

Schornstein 

Taube 

Knecht 

Maus 

Rand 

Schuhmacher 

Tintenfass  ' 

Knochen 

Meer 

Rat 

Schürze 

Tischler  1 

Kohl 

Mehl 

Rauch 

Schüssel 

Topf 

Kohle 

Mühle 

reif 

Schwalbe 

treiben 

Korb 

Müller 

reiten 

Schwanz 

Tuch 

Kom 

Mütze 

retten 

Schwein 

turnen 

Kragen 

Nachbarin 

Roggen 

sechzehn 

unterwegs 

Krähe 

Nadel 

Saal 

selbst 

Veilchen 

krähen 

Nagel 

Sack 

Sense 

Vergissmeinnicht 

kratzen 

nähen 

säen 

Sent 

Vetter 

Kreuz 

Nest 

sammeln 

siebzehn 

vierzehn  ' 

kriechen 

Netz 

Sand 

siebzig 

vierzig 

Krone 

neunzehn 

Schaf 

spazieren 

vorwärts 

krumm 

neuDziß 

schauen 

Sperling 

Weib 

Kuckuk 

niemals 

Schaufel 

Spiegel 

Weide  ^ 

Kuh 

Not 

Schere 

Spiel 

Weissbrot 

Kusine 

Ochs 

Scheune 

springen 

W’eizen 

■  Laken 

öffnen 

schlau 

Stachelbeere 

Wiese 

lange 

Ostern 

Schlitten 

Stall 

wischen 

Lappen 

Pelz 

Schlittschuh 

Star 

Wolf  ' 

Leben 

Pfingsten 

schmal 

Staub 

Wunsch 

Leiter 

pflanzen 

schmerzen 

stechen 

zahlen  1 

Lerche 

Pflaume 

Schmetterling 

Stiefel 

Zaun  I 

Linde 

pflücken 

Schmied 

stossen 

zeichnen  ) 

Lineal 

Pflug 

schmücken 

Strich 

Zweig  J 

1  By  adding  the  above  words  to,  and  deleting  the  following  words  ! 

1  (345)  from, 

the  Schinnerer  and  Wendt  list,  any  reader  may  easily  ! 

1  reconstruct  for  himself  the  Esthonian  list: 

i  Abendessen 

ausruhen 

damals 

einzig 

fühlen 

1  abfahren 

aussehen 

Dampfer 

elektrisch 

Führer 

1  abnehmen 

ausser 

dankbar 

eng 

füllen 

1 

ausserdem 

darauf 

Entfernung 

furchtbar  ^ 

1  ähnlich 

ausziehen 

d(a)rin 

enthalten 

Gebäude  ’ 

1  allerdings 

Bad 

dauern 

entlang 

Gebirge 

1  allerlei 

begegnen 

davon 

(s)  entschliessen  geboren 

also 

begleiten 

deutlich 

entschuldigen 

Gedanke 

Amerika 

behalten 

Deutschland 

entweder 

gefährlich  1 

Amerikaner 

beinahe 

Dichter 

erfahren 

gegen  i 

Amerikanerin 

Beispiel 

Dienstmädchen 

erhalten 

Gegend  ' 

ändern 

bequem 

Ding 

(s)  erinnern 

Gegenteil 

anders 

berühmt 

Doktor 

(s)  erkälten 

gehorchen 

Anfang 

beschreiben 

Dollar 

erklären 

Gelegenheit  ’ 

angenehm 

besonders 

doppelt 

erstaunt 

gelingen 

Angst 

fiestellen 

drüben 

erstens 

Gemüse 

ankommen 

l)esuchen 

Dutzend 

etwa 

genau 

anschen 

l)ewundern 

eben 

Europa 

Gepäck 

anstatt 

Bibliothek 

ehe 

Fahrkarte 

Gepäckträger  [ 

aufgeben 

Bier 

eigen 

fein 

Geschäft  1 

aufhoben 

bisschen 

eigentlich 

Feind 

Geschenk 

aufhören 

bitte 

einander 

Ferien 

Gesellschaft 

aufpassen 

borgen 

einladen 

Fest 

gewinnen  j 

aufsetzen 

Briefträger 

einsam 

folgen 

gewiss  1 

aufwachen 

Burg 

einschlafen 

Freude 

gewöhnlich  | 

ausgeben 

dafür 

einzeln 

Frühstück 

handeln  | 

_ 
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Handtuch 

Lust 

rasieren 

Spaziergang 

verschieden 

Heimat 

Mahlzeit 

Rathaus 

Speisekarte 

verschwinden 

heiraten 

manchmal 

rauchen 

Spitze 

versuchen 

berauekommen 

Medizin 

Rechnung 

Sprache 

Volk 

herrlich 

mehrere 

Regel 

Staat 

vollkommen 

herum 

Meile 

regelmässig 

stören 

vorher 

henlich 

meinen 

Reich 

Strafe 

wahr 

binausgehen 

meist 

reichen 

Strassenbahn 

während 

hineingeben 

meistens 

Reise 

streiten 

Wahrheit 

hoffen 

Menge 

reizend 

streng 

wahrscheinlich 

höflich 

merken 

Restaurant 

Stube 

was  für  (ein) 

Hotel 

Meter 

Richtung 

Student 

wecken 

Idee 

Million 

riechen 

studieren 

weder 

Insel 

Mittagessen 

rollen 

Sturm 

wegen 

Interessant 

mögen 

Satz 

Teil 

weh  (tun) 

inzwischen 

möglich 

schade 

telephonieren 

W'eile 

irgend 

Museum 

schaden 

Theater 

'Wein 

je 

Musik 

(s)  schämen 

träumen 

weiter 

Jugend 

na 

Schatten 

treffen 

Welt 

Käse 

nachdem 

Schinken 

treu 

wenigstens 

Kellner 

nachher 

Schirm 

Tropfen 

Werk 

Kerl 

Nachricht 

schlimm 

trotzdem 

wert 

Kino 

nämlich 

Schluss 

tüchtig 

wichtig 

Knie 

natürlich 

Schmerz 

überlegen 

wild 

Koffer 

nett 

Schuld 

überraschen 

wdllkommen 

komisch 

neugierig 

schuldig 

Ueberrock 

wofür 

Konzert 

nie 

schütteln 

übrig 

woher 

Körper 

Null 

Schutzmann 

übrigens 

wohl 

Kreis 

ob 

schweigen 

um  willen 

Wohnung 

Kunst 

obgleich 

sein  (bis) 

umsonst 

Wohnzimmer 

küssen 

Obst 

seit 

ungeduldig 

wovon 

lächeln 

Oper 

Sekunde 

ungefähr 

wunderbar 

langweilig 

Ozean 

selber 

Unglück 

(s)  wundern 

Lärm 

Paket 

sich 

unglücklich 

Zeile 

leid  (tun) 

Park 

sicher 

Universität 

zerbrechen 

leiden 

passen 

sinken 

unmöglich 

zerre  issen 

leider 

passieren 

Sinn 

unterhalten 

ziemlich 

lieb 

Person 

sobald 

Unterschied 

Zigarette 

lieber 

Pfeife 

sogar 

verbieten 

zubören 

link 

Pflanze 

Soldat 

verdienen 

zumachen 

Lippe 

Post 

sonderbar 

Verein 

Zweck 

Liter 

Preis 

sonst 

Vereinigte  Staaten  zweifeln 

Literatur 

Professor 

Spass 

Vergnügen 

zweitens 

Further  analysis  of  the  Esthonian  list  does  not  seem  necessary, 
as  every  reader  can  judge  it  for  himself,  A  few  comments,  however, 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  it  reveals 
that  it  must  have  originated  in  an  agricultural  region.  This  is  also 
true  to  some  extent  of  the  list  prepared  by  Professor  E.  F.  Engel 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  total  number  of  words  designated  as  active  is  301.  This 
seems  exceedingly  small  for  two  years  even  in  the  “Grundschule.” 
It  is  not  clear  why  under  these  circumstances  Frosch,  Mütze, 
Schrank  are  included  when  so  many  other  more  important  words 
suggest  themselves.  Nor  does  the  reviewer  understand  why  the 
prepositions  hinter  and  neben  should  be  considered  so  much  more 
important  as  active  vocabulary  than  durch,  nach  and  zu,  which  arc 
not  among  the  active  words.  Otto  P.  Schinnerer 

Ck)LuiiBiA  University 
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W.  Kuhlmann.  Deutsche  Aussprache.  Lehr-  und  Lesehuch  für  I 

Ausländer.  “  Germanische  Bibliothek,  ”  I,  3,  Reihe ;  LesebücW,  [ 

12.  Band.  Heidelberg :  1933.  Carl  Winters  Universitätsbuch-  | 

handlung.  88  pp.  ) 

The  insistence  of  advocates  of  the  “direct”  method  upon  the  } 

extensive  use  by  the  student  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  has  never  re-  ! 

suited  in  wide  adoption  in  the  teaching  of  German  in  America.  j 

The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  the  supposed  ease  with  which  a  ) 

correct  German  pronunciation  is  acquired  by  English-speaking  stu¬ 
dents.  To  a  measure  this  is  no  doubt  true,  especially  when  one 
compares  German  pronunciation  with  the  relatively  more  difficult 
pronunciation  of  French.  Only  too  frequently  a  teacher  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  pointing  out  “pure  vowels,”  the  umlaut-sounds  and  the 
ch,  that  z  is  pronounced  ts,  etc.,  with  giving  a  few  rules  of  vowel 
quantity  and  stress  and  as  for  the  rest  depending  on  the  student’s  > 
power  of  imitating  his  own  exemplary  pronunciation,  more  or  less 
ably  seconded  now  by  the  phonograph  and  the  discriminating  use 
of  sound-films  and  the  radio.  With  more  mature  students,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  unsupervised  homework,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  ' 
checking  mispronunciation  at  the  source  and  avoiding  the  fre¬ 
quent  acquisition  of  wrong  speech  habits.  This  need  seems  to  be 
filled  admirably  by  a  recent  publication  of  W.  Kuhlmann :  Deutsche  ) 
Aussprache.  Lehr-  und  Lesebuch  f  ür  Ausländer.  \ 

The  little  volume  makes  no  pretensions  to  scholarly  research  but 
aims  to  be  entirely  practical.  It  is  the  result  of  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problems  involved  gathered  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  at  the  Summer  courses  for  foreigners  offered  at  the  University 
of  Freiburg  i.  Br.  This  enables  the  author  to  dwell  at  length  under 
the  various  sounds  on  difficulties  peculiar  to  foreigners,  and  his 
notes  regarding  English  and  German  sounds  are  particularly  help¬ 
ful.  ) 

Since  the  volume  aims  to  be  of  practical  use,  the  expository  first 
half  frequently  and  intentionally  repeats  important  points.  The 
pronunciation  adopted  is  essentially  that  of  Siebs  {Deutsche 
Bühnenaussprache — Hochsprache.  1930).  Occasional  deviations  ' 
from  this  sourcebook  can  easily  be  forgiven.  They  are  due  to  peda¬ 
gogical  reasons,  as  e.g.,  disregard  of  hairsplitting  differences  in  the 
pronunciation  of  final  h,  d,  g,  which  for  practical  purposes  Kuhl-  , 
mann  quite  rightly  renders  exactly  as  final  p,  t,  k  (i.e.,  oh:  op; 
hold:  halt;  weg:  wek). 

The  author  justly  argues  that  due  to  the  great  number  of  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  most  students  when  the  approach  is  by  complete 
sentences,  a  progression  from  single  sounds  to  sound  combinations  i 
to  sentences  is  the  proper  procedure.  We  hardly  aim  to  produce  I 
elocutionists — few  if  any  students  will  benefit  from  an  acquisition  ^ 
of  the  elevated  intonation  and  precision  characteristic  of  declama¬ 
tory  German — nevertheless  early  insistence  on  accuracy  and  speech  s 
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niceties  will  make  the  later  transition  to  the  pronunciation  of 
everyday-life  more  natural  and  effective. 

The  bulk  of  the  expository  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  German  language.  This  part 
would  gain  much  by  translation  and  in  its  present  form  defeats  its 
purpose  of  being  a  ready  reference  book  as  far  as  the  foreign  be¬ 
ginner  is  concerned.  The  chapters  on  difficult  sound  combinations 
(with  exercises  on  consonants,  e.g.,  rpstpfl:  llerbstpflanze,  rkstpfl: 
du  sorgst  p^ichtgemäss),  on  the  pronunciation  of  “Fremdw-örter” 
and  particularly  the  lucid  explanation  of  “accent”  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  sentence  should  prove  especially  helpful  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  surmounted  the  elementary  difficulties.  In  the  exer¬ 
cises  one  misses  the  juxtaposition  of  sounds  frequently  confused, 
a  principle  put  to  excellent  use  in  Professor  Stroebe  ’s  little  booklet 
{Practical  Exercises  in  German  Pronunciation.  Holt.). 

The  second  part  consists  of  selections  from  a  number  of  works 
of  classical  authors — Lessing,  Kleist,  Grimm,  Claudius,  Goethe, 
Kant,  Novalis — as  well  as  moderns — Binding,  Thomas  Mann, 
Schäfer,  Schaffner  and  v.  Scholz.  The  student  should  experience 
little  difficulty  in  following  the  simple  directions  for  pitch  and  stress 
and  thus  obtain  a  better  comprehension  of  the  elements  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  acquisition  of  that  indefinable  something  making  for 
a  good  “accent.” 

One  must  welcome  the  pamphlet  under  review,  not  as  a  self- 
sufficient  means  but  as  one  which  if  wisely  used  in  a  multiple  ap¬ 
proach  cannot  help  but  improve  the  teaching  of  German  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  this  country. 

H.  G.  Wendt 

Columbia  Univebsttt 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German 
Metropolitan  Chapter 

The  first  meeting  of  the  school  year  1932-33  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  22,  at  10:45  a.m.  in  Room  309  Havemeyer  Hall, 
Columbia  University.  The  address  was  given  by  President  Fred¬ 
erick  B.  Robinson,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  “The 
Interest  of  Americans  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature.” 
President  Robinson  discussed  the  economic  and  practical  side  of  his 
topic  as  well  as  the  cultural.  He  spoke  of  his  personal  experiences 
abroad  and  of  his  professional  contacts  here.  He  referred  feelingly 
to  the  rupture  caused  by  the  War  and  expressed  both  the  hope  and 
the  assurance  that  those  bitter  feelings  and  painful  memories  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  past  and  forgotten.  A  round  of 
vigorous  applause  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  President 
Robinson  for  his  excellent  talk. 

At  the  business  meeting  immediately  following  the  address,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  five  meetings  during  this  school  year  as  follows: 
October  22  and  November  19,  1932;  February  18,  March  25,  and 
May  20,  1933.  It  was  further  voted  to  make  the  next  meeting  our 
Goethe-Feier  and  hold  it  at  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Goethe- Ausstellung  held  in  the  Exhibition  Room  of  the 
school.  After  transacting  some  further  business  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  the  whole  group  repaired  to  the  Faculty  Club  of  Columbia 
University  where  a  luncheon  was  served.  Directly  after  the 
luncheon,  the  Association  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Deutsches 
Haus,  423  West  117th  St.,  this  wonderful  store-house  of  things  Ger¬ 
man  with  its  delightful,  congenial  atmosphere.  The  Director, 
Professor  Heuser,  and  his  charming  staff  gave  us  a  royal  welcome. 
Coffee  was  served,  and  most  of  the  members  attending  spent  the 
afternoon  among  the  books,  magazines,  pictures,  and  souvenirs  of 
this  treasure  trove.  The  meeting  was  a  treat  and  a  delight.  The 
Association  was  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  entertain  many  out¬ 
side  guests  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  etc. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  the  Goethe-F eier  held 
at  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  on  November  19.  For  the  first  i 
time  in  many  years  the  weather  on  the  meeting  day  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  was  bad.  It  was  so  atrocious  that  the  President  received  the 
intrepid  attendants  with  the  words: 

Die  Himmel  die  Sünden  des  Goethe  beweinen, 

Doch  warte  nur,  balde 

Werden  sie  wieder  seine  Grösse  bescheinen! 

The  members  were  received  in  the  Exhibition  Room  where  an 
unusual  collection  of  Goetheana  was  on  view.  The  program,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Goethe-Lieder,  sung  by  Major  Augustus  Post,  accompanied 
by  the  composer  Carl  Dienstbach,  and  Readings  from  Goethe  by 
Miss  Margarethe  Bach,  the  famous  reciter  from  Vienna,  was  given 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  school.  Following  this,  about  70  members 
sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  Teachers’  Dining  Room  which  had  been 
made  festive  by  pretty  touches  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  enjoyably  in  reviewing  the  whole  of  Goethe’s 
long  and  active  life  through  the  presentation  of  a  nine  reel  film  on 
Goethe’s  life  and  works.  This  film  was  made  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  of  Philadelphia 
which  generously  put  it  at  our  disposal.  Thus,  the  inclement 
weather  notwithstanding,  a  long,  interesting,  instructive,  and  en¬ 
joyable  day  was  spent. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  T.  G.  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America  on  Saturday,  February  IS, 
at  11  A.M.  in  Room  305  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Fritz  Strich,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Guest- Profes¬ 
sor  at  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  “Individuum  und  Gemein¬ 
schaft  in  der  Dichtung.’’  In  a  most  scholarly,  comprehensive,  and 
philosophical  fashion.  Professor  Strich  fathomed  the  depths  of  his 
subject.  His  versatility,  easy  and  exhaustive  command  of  his  vast 
field  is  astounding,  and  his  German  a  veritable  delight  to  the  ear. 
It  is  a  rare  treat  to  hear  Professor  Strich. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  business  meeting  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  next  meeting,  on  March  25,  a  Richard  Wagner 
Memorial  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  great 
composer’s  death.  Professor  Remy  has  kindly  consented  to  give  the 
address.  This  meeting  will  be  held  at  Columbia  University.  It 
was  further  voted  to  make  the  final  meeting  of  the  year,  on  May  20, 
a  luncheon  meeting  to  be  held  at  Town  Hall  on  43d  Street. 

An  attractive  luncheon  was  served  for  the  Association  at  the 
picturesque  Bavarian  restaurant  “Unter  den  Linden’’  on  Broadway 
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and  105th  Street,  where  the  waiters  wear  Tyrolean  costumes  and 
dance  the  “Schuhplattler”  for  the  edification  of  the  guests.  A 
gemütliche  Stunde  was  spent  in  this  quaint  place. 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  President  of  Metropolitan  Chapter. 

if  :¥  *  * 

Professor  Julius  Petersen  of  the  University  of  Berlin  is  to  be 
Acting  Professor  of  German  at  Stanford  University  during  the  com¬ 
ing  summer  quarter  (June  22-September  2).  The  titles  of  his 
courses,  all  conducted  in  German,  are: 

Geschichte  des  deutschen  Nationaltheaters, 

Das  klassische  Drama, 

Die  Methodenlehre  der  Literaturwissenschaft. 

*  *  *  if 

The  following  statistics  show  the 

1.  Modern  foreign  language  enrollments  in  New  York  City  high 

schools  and  junior  high  schools  for  the  current  term. 

2.  Enrollment  growth  in  one  year. 

3.  Enrollment  growth  in  six  years. 


Spring  1933 

Total 

School 

Regis¬ 

tration 

Enrollments  in  Modern  Foreign 
Languages 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

High  Schools . 

Junior  High  Schools . 

230,611 

108,985 

69,731 

38,990 

21,275 

4,466 

3,873 

2,463 

Totals . 

339,596 

108,721 

25,741 

6,336 

41,500 

Spring  1932 

High  Schools . 

Junior  High  Schools . 

65,707 

38,384 

18,262 

4,010 

3,163 

2,550 

37,092 

4,613 

Totals . 

317,909 

104,091 

22,272 

5,713 

Year’s  Growth 

High  Schools . 

Junior  High  Schools . 

19,721 

1,966 

4,024 

606 

3,013 

456 

710 
-  87 

H 

Totals . 

Percentages . 

21,687 

6.8 

4,630 

4.4 

3,469 

15.6 

623 
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Spring  1927 

Total 

School 

Regis¬ 

tration 

Enrollments  in  Modem  Foreign 
Languages 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

High  Schools . 

Junior  High  Schools . 

134,811 

83,370 

46,630 

26,943 

7,086 

229 

1,593 

745 

34,161 

4,809 

Totals . 

218,181 

73,573 

7,315 

2,338 

38,970 

Growth  in  Six  Years 

High  Schools . 

Junior  High  Schools . 

H 

23,101 

12,057 

14,189 

4,237 

2,280 

1,718 

3,009 
-  479 

Totals . 

Percentages . 

121,415 

56 

18,426 

252 

3,998 

171 

2,530 

6.5 

*  *  *  * 


At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  W.  C.  Decker  of  the  State  College 
for  Teachers  at  Albany  a  simple  questionnaire  was  mailed  March 
25th  to  some  275  schools  in  eastern  New  York  north  of  Yonkers  and 
running  as  far  west  as  Rome.  Professor  Decker  undertook  the  task 
of  addressing  the  cards  which  asked  these  questions : 

1.  Is  German  taught  in  your  school? 

2.  If  so,  please  give  name  of  teacher (s) 

3.  If  not,  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Return  postcards  were  used,  the  return  portion  having  num¬ 
bered  spaces  for  replies  and  space  for  signature. 

The  first  week  brought  209  replies,  the  second  13.  Of  these  222 
schools  only  24  are  teaching  German,  one  expects  to  introduce  it  in 
Sept.,  1934. 

Of  the  198  negatives  13  gave  no  answer  to  question  3.  Twelve 
expres.sed  a  rather  friendly  attitude  while  only  a  few  manifested 
outright  hostility.  Many  answers  were  brief,  some  were  relatively 
lengthy  and  complex  so  that  grouping  them  was  not  easy.  In  such 
cases  they  have  been  placed  in  a  group  which  seemed  to  conform 
with  the  idea  most  stressed  by  the  writer. 


Blank . 

Do  not  know . 

No  demand . 

Too  little  demand  . 

No  need  . 

Dropped  on  account  of  the  war  . . 
Demand  is  for  French  and  Latin 


13 

8 

42 

3 

3 

32  (some  regret  the 
25  hysteria) 
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School  too  small  for  more  language .  37 

Lack  of  facilities  .  4 

Three  other  languages  offered  .  3 

French  more  valuable .  9  (several  near  Canada) 

French  established  .  3 

Only  a  two  year  course .  7  (189) 

Other  replies  were:  “Just  never  have  taught  it,”  “No  interest, 
too  many  other  things  more  worth  while,”  “No  qualified  teacher,” 
“Teachers  are  usually  prepared  to  teach  Latin  and  French,”  etc. 

Most  of  the  reasons  may  be  condensed  into  one:  Latin  and 
French  are  the  traditional  offering  today.  As  one  principal  wrote : 
German  was  thrown  out  during  the  war  for  patriotic  (?)  reasons 
and  not  re-introduced  for  the  characteristic  American  reason  of 
letting  well  enough  alone.  Prejudice  still  runs  rather  strong  and 
there  is  too  little  realization  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  parents  of  the 
practical  and  cultural  values  of  German  to  cause  any  insistent  de¬ 
mand.  Furthermore,  if  a  small  school  does  regard  the  subject  with 
favor  it  is  not  easy  to  find  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  qualified 
to  teach  German  along  wdth  some  other  subject. 

From  few  of  the  24  schools  teaching  German  was  any  comment 
received,  but  it  may  be  heartening  to  hear  from  one  in  a  large  city 
where  apparently  one  of  our  members  teaches  seven  classes  single- 
handed:  “We  are  dropping  Spanish  gradually.  I  hope  to  see  Ger¬ 
man  one  of  our  very  best  departments.”  Are  we  all  doing  as  well 
as  this  colleague? 

AVe  find  then  that  only  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  reporting  offer  German.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
those  not  replying  does  offer  this  language,  we  must  conclude  that 
only  8  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  this  section  now  have  even  one 
class,  although  several  large  city  schools  report  more  than  one 
teacher  of  German  with  growing  enrollment. 

R.  W.  Pettengill,  Secretary, 

Hudson  Valley  Chapter 


